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by CHARLES ANGOFF 


Father and I Take a Walk 


Y FATHER was, most of the time, a silent and sorrowful man — sor- 

rowful not for his own difficulties, though he had many, supporting 

a family of seven children on paltry wages, and being out of work 
some two months every year. He seemed to be filled with a quiet sorrow for 
all life. All living creatures seemed to him to be strangers in this world, com- 
ing from they knew not where and going to an equally unknown place. And 
this sorrow filled him with a great kindness toward everybody. I think it can 
be said that to him there were, literally, no bad people. When some one 
would talk about a person in the neighborhood who did some unpleasant 
things, or even very bad things, my father would say, “Good it isn’t, but why 
blame him? Who knows why he did this or that ? The human heart is a very 
mysterious thing. Only the Uppermost really understands the human heart. 
We don’t, we just don’t.” 

I often went with him to synagogue, when I was a boy in Boston, and I 
used to watch, through the corner of my eye, with what pleading intensity he 
would look upon the Ark of the Torah. He seemed to be asking questions 
and waiting for answers. Going to synagogue, to him, was not a routine 
matter; it was a sacrament, and I always had the feeling that each time he 
went to synagogue he expected to obtain some special revelation in answer to 
at least some of his questions. I don’t know whether he ever obtained any 
such revelation. I imagine that he did on occasion, because there were times, 
in synagogue, when a strange light would come to his face, and he became 
talkative, that is, for him. “A beautiful sul,” he would say, “a real beautiful 
shul, and a fine rabbi, too,” though he had been going to the same synagogue 
for some twenty years and had been listening to the same rabbi for almost 
as long. 

Saturday afternoon, after he had returned from synagogue and eaten his 
dinner, he would go into our parlor (it was then called the front room) and 
slowly close the door and be there by himself for a half hour or longer. 
Mother had trained us children not to enter into the front room when father 
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was there. We often wondered what he did there by himself. I was especially 
curious, and I persisted in asking mother. Finally she said, “What does your 
father do? Nothing, he just likes to be by himself a little bit on Shabbes. 
Your father belongs to a sect of Jews known as Chassidim, and they believe 
they can best get close to God by being alone and thinking deeply about 
Him, especially on Shabbes, because Shabbes, as father has so often told you, 
is the holiest day in the year, just as holy as Yom Kippur.” 

But while we children were not allowed to go into the front room on 
Shabbes when father was there alone, we not only were allowed but en- 
couraged by mother to hear him sing to himself. We children used to tiptoe 
to the door of the front room, sit down on the floor, and wait for father to 
begin his singing . . . and while we were waiting mother would also tiptoe 
over, and stand in back of us, also waiting. And soon father would begin 
singing a prayer from the Shabbes services, and he would follow this with a 
prayer from some holiday service, perhaps Pesach or Shevuoth or Sucoth . . . 
and always he seemed to pick the happier prayers . . . Jewish religious services 
are filled with long and lovely lyrics ... and my heart would fill with a warm 
sadness, as I heard father sing, there was such a beautiful violin tone to his 
singing .. . then father would sort of take a brief rest... and now he would 
begin to sing some wonderful Yiddish songs, love songs and nature songs and 
just songs . . . and then he would sing only two or three Russian songs, after 
all, it was Shabbes . . . 1 knew they were Russian from hearing some of the 
words: I had learned a few Russian words from my parents, who, when they 
wanted to discuss something they didn’t want us children to hear, would 
speak in Russian, a language that we children didn’t know, we knew only 
English, Yiddish, and a little Hebrew ... And mother would look at us all as 
we listened to father sing, and I saw a loving smile on her face, as if to say, 
“Isn’t father wonderful? Hasn’t he a lovely voice?” . . . always I looked up 
at her face on such occasions . . . and then father would stop singing and re- 
main by himself for another ten minutes . . . and we children would tiptoe 
away from the door . . . to this day I don’t know whether father knew that 
we listened to him every Shabbes afternoon . . . somehow I wish he did... 

It is now almost fifty years since I last heard father sing on Shabbes 
afternoon, but I can still hear him in my mind’s ear and I can still thrill to 
the memory. Whatever sorrow for the mystery of life and for the lot of man 
he had —and it was not a sad sorrow, so to speak, it was a warm sorrow, 
even a loving sorrow, made sorrowful only because he wanted to know so 
much about the ways of God —all this warm sorrow he seemed to express 
in singing and humming . . . he did most of his public singing, in a manner 
of speaking, on Shabbes afternoon, but he also hummed to himself on many 
other occasions: as he waited for us children to come to the table for a meal, 
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as he read the Yiddish or the English newspaper, as he listened to the conver- 
sation of relatives or friends, and as he walked. 

Especially as he walked. He didn’t like to take walks; he saw no sense in 
this American custom, for he maintained that walking for no other reason 
than walking was a peculiarly foolish American custom, but he overlooked 
this conviction when I would ask him to take a walk with me. At the time 
I was under the spell of the philosophy of Theodore Roosevelt, and I preached 
the “strenuous life” to all who would listen to me. My father listened, smiled, 
and gave in to me when I wished to practice this strenuous life by taking a 
walk along the Charles River Esplanade in Boston. It was on these walks 
that I felt closest to him. Sometimes we would walk as much as a half mile 
with hardly a word being spoken, yet somehow I felt he did speak to me 
through his humming and by occasionally putting his arm on my shoulder. 
And sometimes we also talked, or, rather, he talked, and I listened, answer- 
ing most of the time with a question, which he would answer in his quiet, 
slow manner. Some of these conversations come back to me in all their 
tender poignancy and with even more of the deep comfort to the spirit that 
they gave me then. His words had the eternal truth and wisdom of the trees 
and the grass and the sky and the seasons and the winds and the rain; they 
seemed to be talking for millennia of time and for untold numbers of people 
everywhere, for the experiences of all the people that ever lived. 

As a boy I often used to wear either his old shoes (my feet were large for 
my age) or shoes that he bought for me at a second-hand shoe store, and 
these shoes sometimes were too large for me, so that as we walked along I 
would occasionally trip, and that would annoy me and I would complain 
vaguely: “Oh, these big terrible horrible shoes.” And my father would smile 
and say, “Eh, my son, if this is all the trouble you ever have in life, you will 
be fortunate. A fall now and then is not so bad, especially when you can get 
up right away afterward.” This remark has stayed with me and I recall it 
whenever some minor trouble irritates me. 

We passed by a tree that seemed to be crooked. “That tree has a hunch- 
back,” I said, and felt elated with my remark. 

“Yes,” father said slowly. “Straight it isn’t, but maybe that is its nature. 
I remember, when I was your age, I once said to my father what you are say- 
ing to me. It was about a turnip; the turnip had little bumps, you know, so | 
said it had a horb, what you call a hunch-back, but my father said it was its 
nature to have bumps. Turnips have bumps; good turnips, I suppose, have 
more bumps than turnips that are not so good. So, it’s hard to say, what is 
natural, what is not natural. A great rabbi once said that what is, is natural, 
but only if man doesn’t interfere. He meant that the unnatural things are 
made by man. God doesn’t make unnatural things. And in that there is a 
lesson, as my father said. A tree does what nature tells it to do; it doesn’t 
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complain.’ Sometimes a tree is bent because the wind bent it when it was only 
a twig, just a little tree, so the tree bent with the wind, and it goes on living 
happily, not complaining. In that, like I say, there may be a lesson for people, 
to accept what the Uppermost gives us and to trust in His goodness. When- 
ever man begins to improve nature, he spoils it a little. He may make it good 
in one way, but soon something not so good happens from his interfering. 
I don’t mean, you must understand me, I don’t mean that man’s reason has 
not done much good; it has, but sometimes man’s reason is too proud, tries 
too much. God sometimes gives us some freedom to do this and that, but he 
doesn’t give us as much freedom as some chemists and scientists in general 
think.” 

Suddenly I got excited. Only a few days before, a new Yiddish news- 
paper had appeared, Der Tog, and what I liked about it most of all, was the 
masthead on the very first page, a huge globe, with on one side the word Der, 
and on the other, Tog, and I said to father, “It’s wonderful about the new Yid- 
dish newspaper, Der Tog. We Jews have the whole world. I mean Yiddish 
is all around the world. We conquer the world with Yiddish, we Jews do.” 

Again my father smiled. “We’re not such conquerors, we Jews. If we 
were, perhaps we would still have our country. Big generals we Jews have 
never had; that we leave to the goyim. By us, a fighter is only a fighter, I 
mean a fighter who fights with his hands or with a gun. That’s not what 
makes a human being human; a lion fights much better, and so does a tiger. 
Of this we are not proud. Besides, if you will look again on the front page 
of Der Tog, you will see what surrounds the globe. Do you remember ?” 

I did remember. “A feather pen.” 

“Yes, a pen. That is the only way in which we wish to conquer the world, 
as you say, though with the pen you only make the world better. It’s not a 
matter of conquering. We Jews are book people; we are a people that loves 
to learn. And for learning we sacrifice the most, and we sing the most. Do 
you know, my son, on what holiday the Jews are permitted to drink, to get 
drunk even?” 

“What day?” 

“Simchas Torah, the day we celebrate the finishing of the reading of the 
Torah, and start all over again. Yes, on that day it’s a mitzvah to get drunk, 
for a Jew to get drunk.” 

“Were you ever drunk on Simchas Torah, father?” 

“No, I have not been drunk, but a little wine I did have. And another 
thing, so happy are Jews with the Torah that they call up to the pulpit even 
girls and little boys, under thirteen, to hold the Torah. The Torah is for 
everybody, and young girls are permitted to sit downstairs in the shul, and to 
kiss the Torah on Simchas Torah, and that is how some young men meet 
their wives, while they and the girls are kissing the Torah, and dancing, yes, 
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dancing is permitted and encouraged on that day. And the rabbis have said 
that a man who meets his wife on Simchas Torah, downstairs in the syna- 
gogue, is assured of a happy married life, and one of his sons will surely 
become a rabbi. So that’s our one happiness, the Torah, the book, the feather 
that writes.” 

“Father, did anybody ever see God? I mean the Jewish God ?” 

“This is hard to say, for there’s seeing and there’s seeing, with the eye of 
the body and the eye of the soul. Our great teacher, our greatest, Moses, per- 
haps saw God, and he surely spoke to Him. It says so right in the Bible. 
Ordinary people, such as I am, we only know there is a God.” 

“Do any people really not believe in God, father? How can vey? After 
all, somebody made the world.” 

“Of course, of course, my son. But some people, I am sorry to say, don’t 
believe in any God at all. That is true, I regret to say, even of some Jews, 
some young Jewish men. | don’t know of any girls, Jewish, who don’t be- 
lieve in God. Girls, women have more sense than men in this respect. A 
woman bears children; she knows the wonderful thing that takes place in her 
body, when she bears a child, so she naturally believes in God. She must. But 
why do some young men not believe in God ?” 

“Why?” 

“They say there is much evil in the world, bad men, like the Czar who 
did nothing while Jews were being killed in Russia, and men like Haman, 
people like that, and sometimes these bad men and the sickness that there is 
in the world, sometimes, all such things make some people feel that life is 
bad. They are of no account in the world, and no God could have created 
such a world. But this is not wise, not a wise way to feel. There is a God, 
though we don’t know all His plans. We can’t. And it makes a mere human 
being feel good to live in a world where there is a God. A mere man may 
be very weak and know little, but it is good to know that somebody greater 
and more wonderful is looking out for things. But to a man who doesn’t be- 
lieve in God, he has no such comfort; he feels small, and living to him really 
makes no sense.” 

“Do you ever have any doubt, father? I mean, do you sometimes won- 
der, I mean. ...” 

“My son, you ask do I doubt? I doubt my own self, my own powers, 
what I am doing in this world, whether I am worthy of all the wonderful 
things in the world. That I wonder about, that I doubt. Nothing else. The 
great wonder of this life is that the Uppermost should have chosen to give 
so much of His goodness. His wonder, to a creature like man, and by man 
I don’t mean just the Rambam or Rashi or Moses or our great rabbis; even 
they thought they were not worthy. But what is one like myself to say? I 
suppose I can say something in my own behalf. I want to know more about 
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the wonder of living, the wonder of God. You know something, my son?” 

“What, father?” 

“I say I want to know more, and that is true, I want to know more. | 
am not at all sure I will ever know much more than I do now about this 
world, about God, though I'll keep on asking questions, trying to find out as 
well as I can. But in a sense it doesn’t matter so much, really. God is so close 
to me, through His wonder, that in a sense I already know all I want to 
know. I already know more than | think I know. Am I making myself 
clear to you?” 

“Yes,” I began slowly, because I wasn’t too sure that I knew fully what he 
was saying. 

“The world is far away, but it’s really not a stranger to anybody who be- 
lieves in the Uppermost.” 

“Oh,” I said .. . and suddenly I did realize, or rather sense, deep within 
my boyhood heart and mind, what he was saying, and the realization made 
me very sad, for it made me sense something else, for a few fleeting moments, 
namely, that father’s sorrow was different from my sorrow .. . I, too, had 
sorrow then. Young as I was, it too was a sorrow for the mystery of all the 
world around me and above me and inside me. . . it was this sorrow that had 
first drawn me to father. I had imagined that I was the only one in the 
family — the only one in the whole world — who felt as father did, and I 
thought that he knew it . . . he and I were special in this world. We under- 
stood each other completely, so completely that we sensed it throughout our 
whole being and didn’t need to say it in words... But now I sensed that our 
sorrows were different, so very much different. To father the world was 
mysterious, but it was not a stranger. To me the world was a good deal of a 
stranger, with all its mysteries and wonderments . . . Father was not afraid of 
the world, of all that he didn’t know. I was very much afraid of the world. 

We walked on and on by the Charles River . . . now father asked me 
about school, or rather, both my schools, English and Hebrew. He asked me 
if I was taught singing and music in both of them. I told him that I was 
taught more music and singing in English school. 

“Do you like music ?” he asked. 

“Very much, father.” 

“Good, good. I have always thought that God prefers to listen to singing 
than to speaking. And that, I imagine, is why the rabbis ruled that all prayers, 
wherever proper, should be sung, not merely said, and that is as it should be. 
A prayer sung is more proper than a prayer merely spoken; the song adds 
fervent belief to the words. I sometimes wish that music was also taught 
more in Hebrew school, but who am I to make suggestions? On second 
thought, perhaps it is not really necessary, because they do teach you the 
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prayers and they are sung, the prayers are, as you know. How wonderful the 
singing prayers must have been in the Temple of Solomon!” 

“Yes,” I said sadly. 

And we walked on and on... and now father began to sing softly some 
Yiddish songs, then some Hebrew songs, then some Russian songs . . . and 
I was thrilled with the warm sorrow in them, but now I felt a special sorrow, 
really a pang, for father and I were different from what we had been . . . he 
felt at home in this world, I felt a little fearful . . . and I wondered whether 
this feeling of at-homeness wasn’t what happens when one grows older .. . 
I wondered whether I would feel as father did now, when I grew older... 
and I wondered whether I really wanted to feel at home in this world . . . the 
feeling of being a stranger in the world, a little bit of a stranger, seemed to 
have a warmth and sweetness of its own .. . and now I was enveloped with 
a vague bewilderment . . . and my father continued to sing softly, and my 
bewilderment mounted and mounted... . 


WALKING THE ROOM 
Willis Eberman 


Walking the altered room, I have recalled us 


dimly: recalled the growing closeness, 


after our lifetimes spent so separately: 


you in an ancient, I in a future dream. 


Now you are past, indeed, and my drained grief 
is also past. Only our joy I conjure 
back to this room: our singing and our smiles, 


each to the other. Father, I am glad 


we could clasp hands before time canceled us... 
Sunlight is here. The singing earth moves on, 
renewed forever: only my heart remembers 


old songs we sang, and our close silences. 


Portland, Oregon 





COLLEGE LILY POND: EARLY SPRING 
Mordecai Marcus 


Thinking of its green 
when, in the later spring, 
the bell tower calls our eyes 
from the book 
and the bright girl 
to the terrorful flowers, 
gold scales, lightly 
lying lilies, brick’s flame, 
I am silenced by beauty’s doubt, 
fused 

in pointed colors, 

and then it is 
that I would slide 
into this water. 


If sunlight could reach 
painting the deep place as 
Monet the water, and van Gogh 
the yellow fields, 


burning. 


If speech could be 
believable as beauty to the free, 
my tongue would utter 
the lacking flower 

and I descend 
through a blue anemone. 


But here above the water 
the sighing mind, almost 
among the lilies, cuts the dust 
from petals, 

the scales from these 
gold glancing motions, 
and reality from the girl. 


All but the bearable hope 
of bright days: 
prismatic, 
glistening, 
in the blue stormbelt 
of the wintering world. 
West Lafayette, Indiana 





by CHARLES G. HOFFMANN 


Joyce Cary and the Comic Mask 


HE GuLLEY Jimson TRILOGY — Herself Surprised (1941), To Be a Pilgrim 
(1942) and The Horse’s Mouth (1944) — best illustrates one of Cary’s 
most important talents as a novelist, his ability to enter into and be the 
character portrayed. Each novel of the trilogy is written in the first person 
from the point of view of the protagonist; each presents a different view or 
angle of vision of the central problem, the freedom of the individual in rela- 
tion to society. Each presents a full portrait, life-sized and different, without 
the intrusion of the author’s ego, for Cary’s negative capability is his ability 
to be Gulley Jimson (The Horse’s Mouth), a reprobate who nonetheless as 
artist is right about the creator in society and speaks from the horse’s mouth; 
to be Sara Monday (Herself Surprised), an earthy woman who lives by a 
code of natural morals but who also has a natural capacity for love and for- 
giveness; and to be Tom Wilcher (To Be a Pilgrim), the man whom history 
and change left behind but whose basic wisdom and moral experience enable 
him to survive and be a pilgrim in a modern world that is drifting aimlessly. 
The theme of the conflict between the individual (and more specifically 
the artist as individual) and society in the modern world is one that occurs 
again and again in the modern novel from Joyce and Lawrence, Gide and 
Sartre, to Cary, but usually it is treated as an agonizing if not autobiographi- 
cal problem for the artist seeking to express himself differently in defiance of 
a society dominated by middle class tastes and strictures. The fictional mod- 
ern artist is a bohemian, but his bohemianism is a personal reflection of his 
serious problem as an artist, the need to see things anew and express them in 
new modes, and thus the need if not always the desire to live freely as an out- 
law of society. He is poor because the middle class will not support his art, 
but he would not trade his poverty for all the well-fed ulcers of middle class 
materialism if it means giving up an inch of his freedom. 

Joyce Cary’s Gulley Jimson follows that pattern on the surface: he gave 
up a career in commerce in order to paint and live the life of a bohemian; he 
is poor, unrecognized, misunderstood. He is totally irresponsible toward so- 
ciety; he is the ultimate stereotype of the artist fastened in society’s mind — 
immoral, irresponsible, disrespectful, a wee bit crazy (he must be to give up a 
career in commerce in order to dab paint on a canvas!), and besides he does 
not paint “pretty” pictures (who but a child would paint men green and 
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women red?). How then does Cary reconcile the serious theme underneath 
with what seems to be on the surface a caricature of the artist who does not 
take art itself seriously and even laughs at his own work and who paints his 
final monumental work on a crumbling wall ? 

The comic mask worn by Gulley Jimson hides the tragic mask under- 
neath, for beneath all the comedy and horse play, Gulley Jimson is the artist. 
He paints because he has to and wants to, not because of fame, success, 
money. He is the artist forever at odds with society, forever leaving taste 
behind to create new things in a new way. Whether he is successful or not 
by society’s standards does not matter, nor does it matter to him whether pos- 
terity might eventually catch up to what he is already finished with; he is 
gone on to something else, or his wall falls down and posterity never catches 
up. All he wants is enough canvas (or wall space) and paint; all he needs is 
enough freedom and ideas. 

Society owes him a living because he is the creator. But instead it hounds 
him and puts him in jail. It will not support his art, for it fears the rebel, as it 
feared William Blake, Gulley’s ideal, over a century before. Society expects 
Gulley to conform to its pattern, and yet to do so would be the death of him 
as an artist; he must be continually creating and developing if he is not to die 
as an artist. And the death of the artist, the creator, is the death of society, 
for if artists had seen Impressionism as the ultimate development of art and 
had not had the vision to go on, society would be blind today to new ways of 
seeing. Society sees with the artist’s eyes, thinks with the writer’s mind, and 
acts as it always has (even during the Renaissance and the Age of Enlighten- 
ment) as though it were blind and imbecilic. “Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world,” Shelley said, but he should have underlined as Cary 
does, unacknowledged. 

Therefore, what Gulley Jimson has to say about art and life in relation 
to society, even though he is an immoral old reprobate and a thief, is true; 
it is straight from the horse’s mouth. However, Cary is not suggesting as his 
theme that artists must be immoral in order to create and develop nor sug- 
gesting to others that they must help artists be immoral or let them in their 
houses to paint the walls and wreck the furniture. What he is saying is that 
society has not fulfilled its obligation to the creative genius since the aristo- 
cratic patron left the scene centuries ago; its academies and national galleries 
support the dead academician, not the living creator; its universities and col- 
leges support the parasitic critic, not the creative writer; its middle class, the 
arbiters of taste, support their comfortable image of Ruskin beauty and say 
of the new, my child could paint hat, or laugh as they did at Gulley’s paint- 
ings with the same laugh that greeted the first Post-Impressionist exhibition 
at the Grafton Gallery in London in 1910. 
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All this has been said to some extent before by other writers, but never 
with such comic verve and wit, such freshness of satiric situation, such bold- 
ness of iconoclastic views, as Cary has done in The Horse’s Mouth. The first 
person narrative from Gulley’s point of view sets the tone of comedy and 
satire, for Cary has created an original life, not a mere puppet. The Horse's 
Mouth stands alone as a complete novel by itself, but it must be remembered 
that it is also part of a trilogy and that thematically as well as in regard to 
characters and technique it depends for its full impact on its relationship with 
the other two novels of the trilogy. 

Herself Surprised is closer to The Horse’s Mouth in terms of similarity 
of characters, content, and comic tone than To Be a Pilgrim is to either of the 
other two novels of the trilogy. We see Gulley with Sara’s eyes and readjust 
our views of their relationship and our understanding of Gulley as a man 
(but not as an artist, for Sara did not even like his paintings, let alone under- 
stand what he was driving at). We see life through a woman’s eye and re- 
adjust our view of morality that would condemn both Sara and Gulley. We 
see Sara herself, for Cary has created a living portrait of a modern Eve, and 
we readjust our view of Gulley Jimson’s wife. 

Sara (Monday) Jimson is herself surprised, for life itself surprises her 
with its variety, its patterns, its ironies, its successes and failures. Who would 
have thought that a girl who had come from a good home, her father a free- 
holder and working foreman and her mother a teacher, and who had won 
prizes for recitation and Scripture in school and been granted a certificate for 
sewing would end up being castigated by the judge at her trial for stealing 
from Tom Wilcher as an “unhappy example of that laxity and contempt for 
all religious principle and social obligation which threatens to undermine the 
whole fabric of our civilization.” * But then society is no more capable of 
understanding Sara than is Matt Monday, her husband, who accuses her of 
carrying on an affair with Gulley. What society does not understand it con- 
demns as threatening the whole fabric of civilization, just as it condemns 
Bartleby the scrivener who says to duty and obligation “I would prefer not 
to” in Melville’s excellent social satire. 

Therefore, Sara Monday is not to be confused with Defoe’s Moll Flan- 
ders, with whom she has been compared; the likeness is only superficial. 
Moll is motivated by a desire for middle class respectability based on money, 
and each husband or theft is a calculated though not always successful step 
in that direction; Sara, though her views reflect the mores of the middle class, 
is basically motivated by a desire to do the right thing for the man she loves 
and who needs her. Moll is repentant so that she will be able to live the good 
life ever after on the ill-gotten gains of a misspent life; Sara is unrepentant so 
that she surprises herself by what she will do to live a good life while living 





* Joyce Cary, Herself Surprised (New York, c. 1941), p. 1. 
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it. Sara is, as Cary himself points out in an article in Harper’s Magazine, a 
female artist who is “always composing the same work in the same style, but 
it is a style which does not go out of fashion.”* Her life is “constructive, 
creative. She builds a society, a relationship, a spiritual world” * for herself 
and her man. The artist Gulley does not need that relationship to create his 
art, but he does need beauty, and that is what Sara provides him with. She 
complements and inspires him (for a while at least, until he has gone on to 
something else). She is no celebrated figure of beauty (in fact, if truth be 
told, she is a bit dumpy-looking), but Gulley’s portrait of her is beauty. And 
that surprises her. 

Gulley is not her romantic idea of an artist; she has not seen an artist 
before she met Gulley, who “was a little bald man with a flat nose and a big 
chin. His head was big and hung over so that his face was hollow in the 
middle. He was much older than we expected, getting on for forty; very 
shabby too, and had a front tooth missing.” * But what warmed her to him 
was that he was simple and gay and that he was “not one to care what the 
world thinks.” ° She knows nothing of art, being unreflective and thus un- 
aware of the aesthetic revolutions around her, but as a woman she intuitively 
feels compassion for him as a man. She thinks his paintings are ugly, even 
the famous portrait of her, nude from the waist up, which she had reluctantly 
posed for (amazed that Gulley’s wife could calmly sit in the same room and 
that Gulley could look at her coldly “as if I had been a statue” °). She sur- 
prises herself: 

It seemed to me then that I had been a fool to be so prim before and yet I won- 
dered at myself. I could not tell whether I had done a religious thing or a bad one. 


When I went home again, I was in wonder and dismay all the evening. I thought: 
What will I do next? — there seems to be nothing I wouldn’t do." 


She had done a religious thing, for she had inspired an artist; she had done 
a bad thing, for her husband Matt accuses her of being Gulley’s mistress. 
Years later, after she has left Gulley, she steals from Tom Wilcher, not 
out of economic necessity or avarice as motivated Moll Flanders, but in order 
to help Gulley get his paints and canvases and to support his son Tommy 
(not hers), for she understood intuitively that in a real sense society owed 
Gulley a living as an artist. She does not articulate this view, for what she 
knows is a woman’s heart that feels pity and compassion for Gulley who has 
no one else to take care of him, certainly not himself. Besides, she reasoned, 





* Joyce Cary, “The Way a Novel Gets Written,” Harper’s Magazine, CC (February, 1950), 92. 
* Ibid., p. 91. 

* Herself Surprised, p. 43. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 
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as Gulley had reasoned about Mr. Beeder’s house and possessions when he 
took over, Tom Wilcher would not miss the few old things she took and if 
he did he would not really mind. 

Sara’s capacity for love and life is her salvation as well as her undoing; 
her capacity for forgiveness and compassion is our saving grace as well as our 
shame. Though she was fatally injured by Gulley, she gives the police a mis- 
leading description of her assailant, and Gulley is free to work out his vision 
of the Creation on the crumbling wall. Who among society would not have 
demanded retribution and put Gulley in jail, and thus stopped him from 
painting? But creation is never complete, the development of art never 
ended, and Gulley’s wall falls in on him before he can finish. 

As has been pointed out, To Be a Pilgrim is less closely related to the 
other two novels of the trilogy than Herself Surprised and The Horse’s Mouth 
are to each other. Gulley Jimson does not appear at all in this second novel 
of the trilogy, and Sara Jimson is in jail throughout most of the novel (which 
begins at about the point where Herself Surprised left off). Though Sara 
lives in the memory of Tom Wilcher, she is only a late addition to it, and he 
is much more involved with the memories and meanings of his past in con- 
trast to the present generation of Wilchers, Robert his nephew, and Blanche 
and Ann, his two nieces. The key to the place To Be a Pilgrim takes in the 
trilogy, and thus to the cohesive relationship of the three novels, is its middle 
position. And the key to its middle position in the trilogy is its theme, which 
gives a moral and historical perspective to the lives of Gulley and Sara Jimson. 

Herself Surprised \ooks forward to the second novel of the trilogy, for 
it poses the problem of natural morality; The Horse’s Mouth looks back to 
the second novel, for it poses the problem of creative freedom. Sara Monday 
and Gulley Jimson are the two opposite extremes of human nature, the 
female and male principles, which because they are opposites attract each 
other and complement one another as well as war against each other and 
repel one another. Sara could steal from Tom Wilcher in order to support 
Gulley not because she loved Gulley any more (she was at the point of marry- 
ing Tom Wilcher when the thefts are discovered) but because she knew 
Gulley could not take care of himself, and Gulley could accept the support 
as his due as an artist (though Sara never thought in any sophisticated terms 
of supporting art, just helping her self-neglectful man-child). Sara could 
forgive Gulley his murderous attack by giving the police a wrong descrip- 
tion, and Gulley could shed tears for the old girl because her act of forgive- 
ness surprised him into realizing he was fond of her and freed him to con- 
tinue his act of creation. 

Tom Wilcher forgave Sara her theft. To Be a Pilgrim begins: 


Last month I suffered a great misfortune in the loss of my housekeeper, Mrs. 
Jimson. She was sent to prison for pawning some old trinkets which I had long for- 
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gotten. My relatives discovered the fact and called in the police before I could inter- 
vene. They knew that I fully intended, as I still intend, to marry Sara Jimson. They 
were good people. They saw me as a foolish old man, who had fallen into the hands 
of a scheming woman. But they were quite wrong. It was I who was the unfaithful 
servant, and Sara the victim. It was because I did not give Sara enough pay and 
because she did not like to ask me for the money that she ran into debt, and was 
tempted to take some useless trifles from the attic.* 


There is much in this first paragraph that sets the theme and content of the 
novel and relates it to the other two novels of the trilogy. Tom never gets 
to marry Sara, but Sara was right in believing he would never miss the things 
she stole and that he would understand and forgive her. The relatives are 
unforgiving and even threaten to have Tom Wilcher declared insane if he 
does not give up his intention of marrying Sara or even attempts to visit her 
in prison. They are positive and righteous in their judgment that Sara has 
schemed to cheat a doting old man out of his wealth and that her theft is proof 
positive of her criminal intentions. We have already seen in Herself Sur- 
prised why Sara stole from Tom Wilcher, but even if we come to the conclu- 
sion that sin is sin no matter what its context, we must pit the natural mor- 
ality of Sara against the social morality of the relatives: for what motivates 
the relatives is that they want to inherit Tom Wilcher’s land and money 
when he dies (he’s an old man and should die any day now). Which is their 
rightful, legal reward under the laws of inheritance, the considerations of 
family; the compensation for taking care of a senile, old man; their just due 
for being born Wilchers, the backbone of the nation, and not Sara Mondays, 
the kitchen-maids and housekeepers of the nation. 

Tom Wilcher is of the same generation as Sara Monday and Gulley Jim- 
son, but he seems old compared with their youthful spirits. Much of this is 
the result of Tom Wilcher being pitted against the younger generation and 
against change that the younger generation represents, particularly Ann 
Wilcher and Robert Brown, his niece and nephew. Yet he is as far removed 
from Sara and Gulley in temperament as he is from Ann and Robert. If 
Sara is the unchanging Eve creating “a society, a relationship, a spiritual 
world” for herself and her man, and Gulley is the unchanging Adam doubt- 
ing, developing, evolving, destroying that which he has created in order to 
envision a larger creation, then Tom Wilcher is the heritage of the past that 
resists change and yet must bow to it inevitably; he is the unchanging pilgrim 
in the land of unfulfilled promise. He is the voice of moral and religious con- 
science (Protestant England) that says to be a pilgrim is to know where one 
is going: “I shouted the pilgrim’s cry, democracy, liberty, and so forth, but 
I was a pilgrim only by race. England took me with her on a few stages of 





* Joyce Cary, To Be a Pilgrim (New York, c. 1942), p. 1. 
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her journey.” ° But England “was born upon the road, and lives in such a 
dust of travel that she never knows where she is. 


Where away England, steersman answer me? 
We cannot tell. For we are all at sea.*° 


Tom Wilcher is not a saint; though the desire to pinch young girls in the 
park or housekeepers in the hallway does not quite make him a sinner either. 
Underneath the changing exterior of moral codes, political revolutions, eco- 
nomic and social upheavals, he is the steady undercurrent of moral conscience 
that asks where are we going, to what purpose, why. He is the heritage of 
Protestant liberalism that can be shocked by his brother Edward’s duplicity 
and cynicism as a practicing politician (the prototype of Chester Nimmo). 
He is the heritage of eighteenth century rationalism that can be repelled by 
his sister Lucy’s religious fanaticism. He is the heritage of Anglican morality 
that can still be shocked, not perhaps by the fact of Ann’s extra-marital rela- 
tions with Robert, but by the cold, clinical attitude she takes about it. He is 
the heritage of the past that resists change not because he is stuffy and con- 
servative as the younger generation would like to see him, but because he 
wants to know whether it is worth it after all to tear down a grove of fine 
trees to make room for more cultivated land and to house a monstrous thresh- 
ing machine in what was once a beautiful drawing room. 

He cannot stop the younger generation, Robert specifically, from destroy- 
ing the past; he cannot stop change. But as an old man in a modern world 
on the brink of war, he can add his wisdom for what it’s worth: 

“And where are they going?” I thought. “Do they know? When Chaucer 
wrote of pilgrimage, in England, then every man knew where he was, and where he 
could go. But now all is confusion and no one has anywhere to go. They leave home 
only to sit under glass roofs, in black overcoats and black hats, with faces so private 
and cunning that you are afraid of them.” 


A pilgrim is not a lost soul, I thought, nor a wanderer. He is not a tramp. But 
these are lost souls who don’t even know that they are lost.” 


His quarrel is not with change, but with lack of purpose and direction as 
he sees it in the modern world. For none of them would say with him: “It 
was I who was the unfaithful servant, and Sara the victim.” '* And yet Eng- 
land “the wandering Dutchman, the pilgrim and scapegoat of the world” 
will survive because “she stands always before all possibility, and that is the 
youth of the spirit.” ** All three of the younger generation — Blanche be- 
cause she has the best claim, Ann because she has the most need, and Robert 
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because he is Lucy’s son — shall inherit Tolbrook; all three, for better or 
worse, shall inherit England. 

Both Tom Wilcher and Gulley Jimson are pilgrims, for they know 
where they are going; they are not lost souls. If Tom Wilcher had known 
Gulley Jimson, he would approve of him, as he did of Sara, perhaps not as a 
person, perhaps not even as an artist, but as a pilgrim believing in himself, 
journeying on to the promised land of fulfillment though never reaching it 
because always there is something more wonderful and beautiful beyond the 
horizon. And Sara (like Tom’s sister-in-law Amy) is the saver of lost souls. 
She saved Gulley from desperation so that he might be free. She saved Tom 
from despair so that he might believe: “The truth is that when Sara came to 
me I was a lost soul. I had become so overborne by petty worries, small 
anxieties that I was like a man lost in a cave of bats. I wandered in despair 
among senseless noises and foulness, not knowing where I was or how I had 
got there. I loathed myself and all my actions; life itself. My faith was as 
dead as my heart; what is faith but the belief that in life there is something 
worth doing, and the feeling of it?” ™* 

Tom Wilcher is needed to articulate the full meaning of their lives, of 
Sara, Gulley and himself, and his two brothers and sister. Sara is too much 
the innocent to know the significance; she is too busy living and creating life 
to reflect on it except to wonder at herself surprised. Gulley is too much the 
egoist to be objective enough; he is too busy creating to say it all, and besides 
he speaks best in colors and shapes on canvas. It is Tom Wilcher, the nar- 
rator and protagonist of To Be a Pilgrim, who is ready to die now that he has 
spoken for his generation and explained that they had done something worth 
while. He is ready now to let the younger generation take over Tolbrook 
Farm (and England) and let them see what they can make of it. He has 
little hope that they will do better and great fear that they will do worse, for 
they lack faith in life. 





 Ibid., p. 28. 





DECLENSION 
Richard E. Lee 


Draping the window 
displaying her misericord 
stood entranced 

a subjective she. 


But I had declined before: 
I declined Porta; 
I declined dominus. 


Her bare breasts were as rare 
as they were tight. 


I declined in class, 

in the class of my Latin 

babyhood, at the foot of the word — 
accusative me 

wrapped in the wood 

of knighthood. 


I parsed, swore, and memorized 


the instrumental endings of 


Thou shalt knots. 


And I remember Dominus vobiscum 
aut diabolus tecum 
and deus and meus. 


But her hair was fire, 
her smile was blood, 
and she showed 

the genitive door. 





To be supine denoted purpose, 
ending not in us but in her: 

a deponent passive with 

an active voice. 


But she was not, Lord. 
Her form was active, 
her voice a rose. 


And to reduplicate was to repeat 
helter-skelter 
all or part of a radical element. 


But she was fixed — 

as safe as a kitten — 
at her window 
shining my miserere. 


I used the vocative. 
She pointed the portal 
and the way. 


Her stomach was taut, 
and she stood straight 
as sugar cane 

in a field 

where I was able 

in any case: 


Porta — 
Per quam, 
cum qua, 
in qua. 
Long Beach, California 





by ROBERT BEACHBOARD 


Utrillo in the 
Legends of Montmartre 


urING La Belle Epoque, which coincides with Utrillo’s most important 

period as an artist, there were writers of all descriptions in Montmartre: 

journalists, playwrights, historians, biographers, novelists, and art crit- 
ics. They had been attracted to the Bohemian center by the cheap living con- 
ditions of the low rental area, by the picturesque charms of the fertile hill 
towering over Paris, by the free and easy society created through a relaxed 
police force and the unconventional behavior of poets, artist models, and 
underworld characters. 

All the men of letters knew Utrillo; they couldn’t help knowing the 
town drunk whose timidity dissipated whenever he began drinking. They 
saw him chasing stout female pilgrims down the Rue du Chevalier de la 
Barre; they saw him swearing in a fit of rage at passers-by; they saw him 
throwing empty glasses from the bars he staggered into along the way; they 
saw him chewing on red herring to increase his thirst and finally falling 
headlong on the pavement. A letter Maurice wrote to his mother in 1914 
fairly sums up his behavior and attitude at thirty years of age: 


My very dear Mother, 


I beg you to forgive me for the new sorrow I am going to cause you. It’s always 
that cursed alcohol, that pernicious demon, the inciter of insanity. Perhaps you have 
already heard of the regrettable incident that took place yesterday. As the result of 
a quarrel with some people and under the domination of an alcoholic madness, I 
broke the glass on a fire alarm box near the Rue Paul-Féval. It is needless to give 
you the details of what happened after that insane moment. I just wanted you to 
know that at the present time, alone in my observation cell of the special infirmary 
of the City Jail, I bitterly regret the nefarious consequences of my execrable error and 
I pray you once again to forgive me. Please do because you are kind and you have 
always taught me the way of goodness. 

I will see you soon, dearest Mother. I hug you and grandmother, too, with all 
my heart and hope that both of you are well. Your son who loves you so much, 


Maurice 


At the time, Utrillo was just completing his great “white period” in 
which he mixed plaster with his paint in order to simulate the leprous walls 
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he found on the narrow streets of Montmartre. The idea, coming from a 
man who had already tried to hang moss and brick particles on his pictures, 
was greeted as another indication of lunacy. It was not conceivable that this 
staggering drunk, the artist who copied from postal cards, was producing a 
new form of instinctive painting destined to influence twentieth century art 
as profoundly as Henri Rousseau’s. The art critics of Montmartre, blinded by 
the eccentricities of the unschooled artist, failed to see any value in his work. 
His outlandish behavior, which stood out even in a district noted for wild 
deportment, identified him more as a freak than as a landscape painter of 
serious intentions. He was laughed at just as Van Gogh was laughed at in 
Arles where the :.2tives found the Dutchman painting in the evening, along 
the shore of the Rhéne River, with a crown of lighted candles on his head. 

The first booklength biography on Utrillo appeared in 1925. By that time 
the legend, like an infection, had already set in. The war years 1914 to 1918 
had not helped the biographer; they served rather as a barrier to preserve the 
fantasies of La Belle Epoque. In the case of Maurice there was little docu- 
mentary evidence, in the form of diaries and on-the-scene reports, to deny the 
inventions of his entourage. And as we shall see, the eye witnesses of his 
youth, who survived the First World War, were not altogether reliable in 
their testimony. 

On La Butte stands The Old Montmartre Society having a collection of 
learned volumes written by historians specializing in the district. They de- 
scribe with many footnotes the Roman temples built to honor Mars and Mer- 
cury, the beheading of Saint Denis, the founding of the Order of Jesuits by 
Loyola, the invasion against Napoleon by the Russian hordes under General 
Langeron in 1814, and the invasion by the Commune in 1871. In treating the 
period after the Franco-Prussian War, however, the historians seem to lose 
courage. They find their dear Butte has been invaded by a new sort of horde 
impossible to account for in the traditional historical manner. They see that 
Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Puvis de Chavannes, Degas, Van Gogh, Cézanne, 
Gauguin, and hundreds of lesser artists have moved in to make Montmartre 
the leading art center of the world. They realize that this situation calls for 
a new type of specialist and that an artist, unlike Loyola or General Lange- 
ron, requires a biographer who understands the highly intricate trade of art 
criticism and who is able to interpret the inner life of the artist through his 
works of art. 

Jacques Hillairet, one of the outstanding historians in France today, com- 
pleted the third volume of his Evocations of Old Paris in 1954. In it he gives 
the minute history of the landmarks of Montmartre, but on the dwellings of 
the painters who lived there he becomes extremely cautious. In accounting 
for Le Bateau-Lavoir, for example, he states that it was built around 1860, 
that it had been converted from a piano factory into the “Medicis Villa of 
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Modern Painting” and “was destined to become famous in the art world from 
the end of the nineteenth century until the beginning of the First World 
War.” There he stops. No mention of the fact that Picasso, Vlaminck, 
Matisse, Modigliani, Braque, and Derain had made their headquarters out of 
this building which was the birthplace of Cubism. Just a perfunctory state- 
ment to wind up his account. 

In writing up the history of the house at 12 Rue Cortot, Hillairet goes 
into the life of Roze de Rosimond, a contemporary of Moliére, who used to 
rehearse plays in the courtyard of the famous building and who, like Moliére, 
died while playing The Imaginary Invalid. The historian completes his study 
with an awkward, discomfiting sentence: “This house would have no longer 
been very much spoken about if it had not been inhabited, beginning in 1875, 
by celebrated artists.” The vivid experiences of Renoir and Raoul Dufy, of 
Utrillo and Suzanne Valadon, who lived and painted at 12 Rue Cortot, would 
have made interesting reading. But Hillairet and his fellow scholars on Mont- 
martre are determined to leave specific names of artists out of their studies 
and to reserve their research for men of letters, military heroes, and other 
celebrities who can more easily be classified in the annals of history. 

In searching for the truth about Montmartre painters, then, we must turn 
from the general field of history to the specialized field of art history. Here 
we come upon some names that appear encouraging. There is the art museum 
curator, Robert Rey, who wrote his doctoral thesis on Suzanne Valadon and 
the preface to an album called Maurice Utrillo: Painter and Lithographer. 
There is Maurice Raynal, who knew the insides of all the studios of Mont- 
martre. There is the Swiss, Francois Fosca, who had the advantage of look- 
ing at French art with the objective eye of an outsider. And finally, we have 
Bernard Dorival, professor at the Ecole du Louvre and undoubtedly the 
master historian in so far as modern French painting is concerned. In glanc- 
ing over the work of these scholars, we are amazed at the erudition which 
puts to shame most of the efforts of their American colleagues. Yet the vol- 
umes read easily and sparkle with similes, illustrative anecdotes, and histori- 
cal comparisons. 

As a central theme in the case of Utrillo the art historians have taken 
alcoholism. Alcohol, they say, was to Utrillo what epilepsy was to Dostoev- 
ski: a curse and a source of inspiration. The painter’s great creative moments, 
they point out, arrived in his emotional crises immediately before or after his 
worst debaucheries in alcohol. As might be expected, however, Raynal, Rey, 
Dorival, and Fosca are more interested in artistic creativeness than in the per- 
sonal life of the painter. Their role is to interpret art pieces, to account for 
historical trends, and they call upon the life of the artist only when it is neces- 
sary in order to explain certain developments or retrogressions in his career. 
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Since biographical data are secondary to the art historian, he does not 
make any particular effort to dig into the past of the painter in question. He 
is content to use the standard, accepted sources which, in the case of Utrillo, 
come from a group of writers who frequented a cabaret called Le Lapin Agile. 

The history of this group goes back to 1883 when Rodolphe Salis, an 
artist with a head for business, got the idea of starting a cabaret in an aban- 
doned post office where the customers would put on their own floor show. 
Since the artist colony of Montmartre consisted largely of exhibitionists, the 
idea made a strong appeal. Salis, who called his cabaret Le Chat Noir, per- 
suaded the composer, Erik Satie, to play the piano as background music for 
Jean Richepin, Moréas, and Verlaine, who recited their own poems from the 
floor. Salis published these efforts, along with other offerings in art and liter- 
ature, in a weekly journal which he also called Le Chat Noir. 

The hard core of the café society, consisting of about fifteen young 
authors, went on a weekly slumming expedition, higher up on La Butte, to 
Le Cabaret des Assassins, ran by Adeéle, a retired dancer of the French can- 
can. The cabaret, decorated with lurid illustrations of celebrated crimes, 
notably those of Herr Troppmann who had murdered seven members of 
the same family in 1869, attracted the local outlaws as well as the young 
authors in search of excitement to write about. Even though Adéle had 
changed the name of her place to Ma Campagne, the “Assassins” epithet 
stuck in the neighborhood and so did the underworld elements. 

In 1903 the cabaret was taken over by a man named Frédé who looked 
like Santa Claus with high black boots and a bushy white beard that stuck 
straight out. The vogue for Le Chat Noir having had its day, Frédé made a 
determined effort to captivate the young intellectuals of the neighborhood. 
To moderate drinking in the “Assassins,” which he renamed Le Lapin Agile, 
Frédé instituted brandied cherries instead of absinthe as the specialty of the 
house and he nailed up the slogan, “The first duty of an artist is to have a 
good stomach.” 

The great struggle of his career was to rid the house of rufhans. This he 
did single-handed since the local policemen, noted for their chicken-hearted- 
ness, were determined, even at the expense of honor, to reach the age of re- 
tirement. If they descended upon Le Lapin Agile from the Police Station on 
Rue Lambert, it was always half an hour too late but in time to let the crimi- 
nals escape into the night. One wintry evening, two bandits, in the manner 
of the Old Frontier, demanded the cashbox from Frédé’s son, Victor. The 
son drew a straight razor and slashed at his adversaries who, dripping with 
blood, ran out into the snow. Two nights later, they returned to pump bullets 
into Victor’s head. The police, of course, never caught the assassins. From 
that time on, however, the criminal elements began to drift away from Le 
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Lapin Agile to Le Chateau Rouge and La Goutte d’Or, where the proprietors 
seemed less concerned about law and order. 

During the Golden Age of Le Lapin Agile, just before the First World 
War, Frédé set up a dinner table in the tradition of the old boarding schools. 
The guests, like students and masters, sat around to discuss ethics, novel writ- 
ing, symbolism, cubism, and anarchy. After dinner there were programs in 
the applied arts such as singing, piano playing, sketching, and wrestling in 
the game room. Frédé invited guest speakers such as Rudyard Kipling, 
Georges Courteline, Maeterlinck, Renoir, and Debussy who held round table 
discussions on their various specialties. On Sunday afternoons there were 
amateur concerts put on by the students and faculty. To add to the old board- 
ing school atmosphere of his establishment, Headmaster Frédé acquired a 
mascot donkey by the name of Lolo and resurrected a school insignia in the 
form of an agile rabbit jumping out of a skillet. Since the young men of 
Le Lapin Agile, wpon the declaration of war, joined the Army in a body, 
they were called the “Class of 1914.” Their frequent reunions from the end 
of hostilities until the present time attest to their esprit de corps and their 
loyalty to the alma mater. 

Many chapters have been written on Utrillo’s intimate association with 
Le Lapin Agile, his friendships in the Class of 1914, and his exchange of con- 
fidences with Francis Carco and other budding authors who sat around the 
dinner table. Nobody has contributed more to the international reputation 
of the cabaret than has the Painter of Montmartre. Through his devotion 
and the constant demand of buyers who wanted to be reminded of the happy 
days of La Belle Epoque, he painted the cabaret a hundred times — in snowy 
weather and in the full bloom of summer, on large canvases and in minia- 
ture. It is his Mona Lisa, his trade mark, and it can be seen hanging on the 
living-room walls of thousands of average citizens throughout the world who 
bought its popularized reproduction in Eastern bazaars or in Western five- 
and-ten-cent stores. Yet, how well did Utrillo know Le Lapin Agile on the 
inside? Was he the type of person to sit around the table to argue symbolism 
with Maeterlinck and poetic cubism with Apollinaire? It does not seem 
likely that Frédé would tolerate for very long an uncouth individual who 
drank to get drunk and who would shriek and break glasses whenever he 
reached the state of intoxication. Upon occasion, however, he did admit 
Utrillo as a kind of probationary student — so long as he behaved and sat 
quietly by himself in a corner like a child seen but not heard. Frédé thought 
enough of the artist to buy two of his pictures which he hung up with a 
Rousseau to the right of the fireplace. 

What did the regular students think of the unsung painter who shuffled 
postal cards with shaky hands and muttered meaningless phrases to himself ? 
One of them, André Salmon, in his book Endless Memories, had this to say 
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about the students’ attitude toward the boy who sat in the far corner: “As for 
Utrillo, whom the urchins of La Butte nicknamed ‘Half-Pint,’ he was for a 
long time nothing but an uninteresting, young drunkard, an impossible bab- 
bler, a bore to run away from. Therefore we avoided him. The very young 
want to show themselves exclusive.” 

André Salmon has perhaps a better memory than some of his classmates. 
In the 1920’s, while Utrillo’s fame was sweeping over the world, a number 
of them looked back to the pre-War days of Le Lapin Agile and discovered 
that Utrillo had been a close friend after all, and surprisingly close to the dis- 
cussion table. They found him confiding his innermost secrets, comparing 
his curse to that of Verlaine and Dostoevski, expressing the plastic need to 
atone for his abasement, finding a symbolic meaning in the very plaster he 
used to paint with. They saw him playing the piano, sketching, wrestling in 
the game room, taking walks with his chums. Utrillo suddenly became a 
regular class member, lauded by his classmates and made the hero of several 
books. The Class of 1914 worked its way into a position of authority that was 
the envy of the art world in France. Its members wrote skillfully and with 
a confidence and intimacy that discouraged biographers who did not have 
the advantage of personal acquaintance. The Lapin Agile graduates, who 
formed a kind of monopolistic trust, have remained to this day the unchal- 
lenged scholars on Utrillo. They are consulted not only in matters of his 
personal life but in matters of his artistic development and the periods he 
went through. Their books are respectfully quoted, summarized and referred 
to in such volumes as The Anthology of Painting in France by the art his- 
torian Maurice Raynal, and Maurice Utrillo, by the critic Adolphe Basler. 
The classmates of 1914 are called upon to write scenarios for motion pictures 
on the life and works of Utrillo, to give speeches on television and at that 
venerable academy, L’/nstitut. “I knew Maurice during his great white period 
at Le Lapin Agile” has become the leitmotif of more than one essay on the 
painter. When all the noise and dust have settled down, it becomes fairly 
apparent that his real participation in the life of Le Lapin Agile was done 
in spirit, among imaginary characters, in the semi-obscurity of his cell-like 
studio where he painted, by memory, the outside of the building that fasci- 
nated him. 





by THOMAS F. O'DEA 


Technology and Social Change: 
The Challenge East and West 


E ARE ALL AWARE that life in America has been tremendously affected 

by technology. Today we are more comfortable, more mobile, more 

hygienic; we are warmer in winter, cooler in summer; we have more 
illumination during the hours of darkness; we enjoy a greater leisure and 
possess more facilities for making use of it; we communicate over greater 
distances at much smaller energy costs than our grandparents would have 
dreamed possible. Moreover, in more subtle and perhaps more significant 
ways, Our activities, our attitudes, and our values have all been influenced by 
our relationship to the machine. 

The ways in which men make a living occupy a central and major time- 
consuming place in their lives. Consequently the methods by which a society 
adapts to or achieves mastery over the environment — the tools men use and 
train themselves to use — play an important part in forming a culture. Tech- 
nology and social change refers to a permanent relationship between two 
aspects of human activity. 

The last two hundred years have seen this constant relationship altered in 
Western civilization in a way more dramatic than at any other time since 
man discovered and decided to exploit stable sedentary agriculture. Perhaps, 
in fact, more than ever in human history. 

One hundred and ninety years ago— in 1769— an Englishman named 
James Watt patented his steam engine, the first successful attempt in that 
direction, in a country where other important inventions were making their 
appearance. Some fifteen years later, after initial failure to interest people in 
his new mechanism, Watt entered into a partnership with Matthew Boulton, 
a man of means, who put all his fortune behind the new invention. At first 
the steam engine was used as an auxiliary in mining operations, but in 1785, 
it was used for the first time in a textile factory — in a spinning mill. In the 
fifteen years from 1788 to 1803 cotton production in England increased by 
300 per cent. The Industrial Revolution had begun. 

The immediate effect of this revolution was the destruction of the old 
traditional forms of human relationships that had been elaborated around 
other ways of working with other implements. As these older reciprocities 
which had held society together gave way, England saw misery and exploita- 
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tion increase to a frightening degree. Men seemed to have become subservient 
to a new inhuman monster of human contrivance. The modern urbanized 
man began to emerge —a being who lived in a society growing more and 
more impersonal, where his emotional isolation was made even more un- 
bearable by physical conditions of work and economic insecurity. Men but 
little understood the import of the new technology and its effects were seen 
as the working out of natural laws over which mankind could have neither 
influence nor control. At first the workers revolted and resisted. In the fam- 
ous Luddite Riots in England, men tried to destroy the new machines, which 
they felt were destroying men. 

In time, however, more positive attitudes developed with respect to the 
possibilities of the machine and men commenced the long and painful proc- 
ess of assimilating the machine to culture and society and of turning it into 
a useful implement with constructive social implications. But at first, slum 
conditions for the workers in the new factories, long and dreary hours of 
work at the machine, often for women and children, and the tyranny of a 
harsh supervision seemed to be the contribution of machines to those who 
operated them. Moreover, an ugly utilitarianism in city construction, in the 
building of bridges and railroads and in other industrial accessories, seemed 
to mar city and country alike. It looked to many as though man had in fact 
created a new monster. 

Yet positive steps were taken. Starting with the commissions of the 
British Parliament and the Factory Acts that were enacted as their result, 
and aided by the combined efforts of workingmen to gain for themselves 
some of the surplus created by the new methods of production, the long proc- 
ess of humanizing the machine began. 

America may be said to have greeted the machine with a considerable 
reticence. The stories of what went on in the “dark Satanic mills” in Eng- 
land but confirmed an earlier American conviction of the superiority of agri- 
culture. And in the period before the Napoleonic Wars there was a great 
reliance upon foreign import for machine products. But in time America 
too became part of the great industrialization movement and today it is possi- 
ble to say that perhaps nowhere so much as in America has the process of in- 
dustrialization made such great strides. Moreover, nowhere so much as in 
America has the process of spreading the new surplus among large sections 
of the population been so thoroughly carried out. The tendency toward a 
widely distributed prosperity has always characterized the American develop- 
ment and since the end of the second world war has reached new dimen- 
sions. A few years ago Fortune Magazine reported the emergence in this 
country of what it called a mass-class market, involving over a third of the 
population in the purchasing of luxuries that in previous decades had been 
restricted to the well-to-do. Despite formidable problems and considerable 
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resistances, the new leverage which the harnessing of steam and later of elec- 
tricity gave man over his environment was being used in a manner more and 
more congruent with basic democratic values. 

Yet this problem of assimilating the machine — of making it the instru- 
ment of human values—has by no means been completely solved. The 
spreading of the surplus has been carried to unprecedent proportions. In the 
last generation the use of the machine to create products of genuine aesthetic 
value has marked another important stage of this humanizing process. Today 
we are beginning to demonstrate that “machine-made” need not be synony- 
mous with an ugly and misconceived utilitarianism. In fact, a functionalism 
based upon the structure and lines of the machine itself has brought new and 
striking aesthetic developments. 

Yet grave problems remain. Alongside the greater distribution of the sur- 
plus — the socialization of the fruits of the machine — remains the problem 
of assuring the continuing use of our increasing productivity, increasing at 
about 2 per cent per worker per year, in a way congruent with our basic 
humane values. This implies that spiritual and cultural activities which do 
not receive a sufficient allocation by means of the self-regulating market 
mechanism primed by large-scale advertising, and which have no voice in the 
councils of management or labor and are therefore unrepresented at the bar- 
gaining table, must receive special public attention. Recent events in science 
have dramatized this problem for us, but we have not even begun to work 
out suitable social forms and institutions within whose context such problems 
can be handled. 

We must further recognize that the Industrial Revolution is not simply 
a term that describes a set of changes that took place once and for all. What 
is actually involved is a continual growth of invention and of the application 
of invention to the productive processes. Thus has a tremendously dynamic 
element, unknown in earlier societies and in past ages, been introduced into 
the very heart of a most strategic complex of human activities. The need to 
adjust the consequent changes to our more fundamental values is a continu- 
ing one, equalled in importance only by the need to learn how to build com- 
munities with some degree of solidarity and stability on such a dynamic base. 

This continuing dynamic change has assumed a new and terribly drama- 
tic form in our own decade. Automation is now with us. Already in the 
automobile and other industries, machines that think — that check and re- 
adjust their activities without the intervention of human beings — are being 
employed. Automation presents in more advanced form the same ambiguity 
originally presented by the machine itself. It can mean the end of human 
drudgery and the professionalization of labor, thereby bringing the working- 
man new status and new dignity, or it can mean more and indeed more 
permanent unemployment, creating a new species of population problem in 
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which people are surplus not because there is not enough material to feed 
and clothe them, but because there is nothing constructive for them to do. 
This problem is just beginning to make its appearance, but in the years ahead 
it will assume huge proportions. 

All this implies that despite our remarkable progress on many fronts, the 
issue of the Industrial Revolution remains problematical. The great gains 
of industrialization will be salvaged for future generations only by a con- 
tinued intelligent effort to assimilate the machine to our values. We cannot 
afford simply to adjust our every value and all our social relations to each 
advance in technology. Our society has been made so complicated and so 
interdependent by machine production and modern technology in communi- 
cations that we must exercise some positive leverage over these human crea- 
tions. The old story of first an advance in technology, then social disorgani- 
zation and cultural lag, and then adjustment to begin the cycle over again, 
is now definitely outmoded. Its acceptance by an unthinking complacency 
would be the most dangerous cultural lag imaginable. Passive adjustment to 
the unforeseen consequences of increased mechanization will unquestionably 
lead to destruction. 

Of course we must adjust to the machine, must adapt ourselves to the im- 
plications of modern technology, but we must also adapt the machines to our- 
selves. Our needs and our values as whole human beings who are the heirs of 
a civilization with a vision of man and his destiny and an ethical and humane 
tradition must remain an unshakable element in this historic encounter. This 
is not to deny that reinterpretations of our tradition of far-reaching dimen- 
sions are called for, but the substance must be rendered applicable to con- 
temporary problems in such a process and not depleted in shortsighted ad- 
justments. A sober view of the accomplishments of the last fifty years will 
not make one pessimistic at the prospects of success, yet the seriousness of the 


problems is breath-taking. ™ 


What we have considered so far may be called “the domestic problem of 
the machine.” But we live in a world that is both one world and a thousand 
worlds, each impinging in some way on all the others. The second complex 
of problems facing us is those attendant upon the exportation of the Indus- 
trial Revolution to the formerly underdeveloped and undeveloped regions of 
the earth. 

Today, traditional societies, which have remained stable over many cen- 
turies in terms of their social structures, are now stirred to their very depths 
by the possibilities of harnessing the new sources of energy and means of 
energy conversion now available for the betterment of human life. In these 
areas men’s notion of the possible is being revolutionized. Technology in its 
origin is a typically Western product, in part the fruit of our long scientific 
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and longer intellectual heritage. But it is not something of simply parochial 
Western interest and utility. Older societies plagued for centuries by poverty 
and disease see in it the promised solution to many of their most fundamental 
problems. A brief look at their situation will indicate what these problems 
are as they perceive them. 

In 1949, the per capita income of the United States was over $900 and we 
were the only nation in that category. In the same year about 10 per cent of 
the world’s population resided within our borders. In that same year, seven 
countries — Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Switzerland — reported per capita incomes of from $600 to 
$900. These countries represented about 6 per cent of the world’s population. 
At the same time, 509 million people or 34 per cent of the total population 
of the world resided in countries with a per capita income of $100 a year. 
Another 284 million people were in countries reporting between $100 and 
$200 yearly income per head — making up 19 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. These two categories — all under $200 per capita income per year — 
made up 53 per cent of all living humanity. 

Another United Nations survey of population and income found that 
North America had 213,316,000 persons or about 9 per cent of the world’s 
population and received 43.6 per cent of the world’s income. Compare that 
with Africa. Africa had almost as many people, 8.3 per cent of the world’s 
total and received 2.6 per cent of the world’s income. Moreover, in Africa the 
income is very unevenly distributed. For example, in Southern Rhodesia, 
Africans constitute 95 per cent of the country’s population, but in 1946 they 
received only 31 per cent of the country’s total income. In per capita terms, 
their incomes — including the imputed value of subsistence production — 
averaged 9 pounds sterling per year, while the average income of non-Afri- 
cans in the territory was 300 pounds per year. In Northern Rhodesia the per 
capita income of Africans was 5 pounds in 1946 and in Kenya it was 6 pounds, 
with the corresponding averages for non-African groups at 290 and 210 
pounds. 

Or compare the American figure— about 10 per cent of the world’s 
population and about 40 per cent of the world’s income — with that of Asia. 
Asia had 53 per cent of the world’s population and received 10.5 per cent of 
the world’s income. 

We in the Western world owe this advantage to our priority in the de- 
velopment of modern technology, which is itself the result of complex his- 
torical factors. But today the non-Western world sees this great discrepancy 
as something to be overcome. New men have come into the leadership of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world — or are at this moment coming into that 
leadership — men who embody all the urgency with which their nations con- 
ceive this problem. In many cases they are men who have led their countries 
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through successful struggles for political independence. They now see as the 
next step in their nations’ betterment the large-scale attempt to import and 
assimilate the Industrial Revolution to their societies as the means of raising 
their peoples from misery and poverty to new standards of life and human 
decency, and from age-old inertia to active participation in the affairs of 
mankind. 

Such an importation of new techniques must of necessity upset long 
established social forms — customs, institutions, and complexes of values and 
ideas. It demands the elaboration of new social forms capable of handling 
the factors of production being called into existence. It is inevitable that such 
processes will entail instability and will be accompanied by unrest. Such a 
prospect should not surprise us. We must not expect new countries pioneer- 
ing without experience in new creative efforts to handle easily in a few years, 
and without difficulties of a most serious kind, problems that we have been 
working with for over a century. Their leadership may at times seem in- 
experienced and even lacking in responsibility to many people in the West. 
Yet it may be that the real test of our own maturity and responsibility will 
be our ability to show an understanding sympathy of appropriate historical 
dimensions. 

The Western countries have not been unaware of their responsibilities 
and opportunities with respect to the efforts of these newer nations. Fore- 
most in this recognition has been our own country with its technical assist- 
ance programs and the British Commonwealth with its Colombo Plan in 
offering aid to the new nations. Yet in view of the proportions of the trans- 
formation involved in the importation of the Industrial Revolution and of 
the great difficulties that lie in the path of development in these new coun- 
tries, it may legitimately be asked whether or not the present efforts are sufh- 
cient. 

Dr. Julian Huxley has pointed out that the amount of investment capital 
required for the industrialization of these countries is often underestimated. 
“Six years ago, the U.N. Report on Measures for the Economic Development 
of Underdeveloped Countries estimated that in order to ensure a reasonable 
rate of improvement, involving both industry and agriculture, an annual capi- 
tal investment of nearly 420 billions would be needed for a number of years. 
And this took no account of the increased rates of population-increase which 
have occurred since then.” 

He continues: “We often forget that the disparities will tend to grow 
larger instead of automatically disappearing if aid is not forthcoming. Here 
I may quote Professor Blackett’s Presidential Address to the British Associa- 
tion this year. Out of its income of about £300 a head, the Western World is 
investing some £30 a head in machinery to create new wealth, while the 
average income of the pre-industrial countries of Asia is only £20 a head. 
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‘The West is thus saving more than the East is spending on everything.’ No 
wonder that the gap between the West and Asia is steadily widening.” 

There are important reasons for this disparity. Our priority and its ad- 
vantages are obvious. Moreover, the Industrial Revolution does not in cer- 
tain important respects come to these underdeveloped countries under such 
favorable conditions as it came to the West. In Europe, and particularly in 
England and America, the inventions that ushered in the great change were 
preceded by a commercial revolution in which classes with a long history of 
trade and a political tradition going back to the Middle Ages gained influence 
in the national life. By the time the new changes made their effects felt these 
classes had assumed leadership of nation-states that already had gone a long 
way in developing constitutional government. In Asia and Africa, however, 
the local economies were affected by and integrated into those of the indus- 
trialized portions of the world by means of colonialism. While colonialism 
did make a much more positive contribution to the development of these 
countries than they now, in their new mood of militant nationalism, are 
prepared to admit, it handed over the basic decision-making processes to for- 
eigners and thereby tended to develop the colonies in terms of the interests of 
the mother countries. As a result the new elites who have recently assumed 
leadership in these areas find that they must make a much sharper break 
with their countries’ past than was the case in the West. Moreover, inde- 
pendence, while providing the opportunity for development, has often cut 
the new nation off from previous benefits. 

We may summarize the position of the new countries somewhat dra- 
matically by saying that political independence, the development of stable 
constitutional government, and technological development — problems faced 
separately by the Western nations — are faced in the underdeveloped areas 
as three sides of one problem. 

But there are further and perhaps more dire circumstances to consider. 
The balance between population and resources was much more favorable 
in the West than is the case in many of the new countries today. We were 
able to develop our energy resources ahead of our great increase of popula- 
tion. In fact, here in the United States we had to increase our population by 
means of immigration in order to achieve this development. Today America 
has in terms of available energy per citizen some 120,000 large calories. The 
corresponding figure for India is 6,000. This 20 to 1 ratio indicates that in 
terms of basic energy the potential for improvement is a very disparate one. 
A little acquaintance with the facts or even a moderate imagination will tell 
what it means in terms of standard of life. 

In the underdeveloped countries there is very often a large population 
without any comparative development of resources. World population has 
reached a new high of 24 billions and appears to be showing an unprece- 
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dented increase. Nearly 100,000 persons are added to the world’s total every 
day — an increase of about 34 million every year and much of that is in the 
underdeveloped countries. The introduction of medical science and modern 
hygiene in the underdeveloped countries — a relatively inexpensive and alto- 
gether humane endeavor by the new governments — cuts down infant mor- 
tality. But the resulting increase in population can use up the small surpluses 
available to these countries for capital investment. Take the Republic of India 
as an example. Not only is it necessary for India to increase agricultural pro- 
duction in order to find food for city workers, but they have to feed over 5 
million new mouths every year. An official report states that elementary 
health improvements can save an additional 3 million lives yearly. Or we 
might look at Egypt. The Egyptian population has increased from 8 to 22 
million in about a generation. If President Nasser builds his dam, it will 
bring into cultivation sufficient land to provide only a breathing space. In 
another generation the relation of population to resources will be back where 
it is at present. 


Ill 


Now the question we must consider is whether or not the exportation of 
the Industrial Revolution to the rest of the world is a part of the process of 
humanizing the machine and assimilating it to basic values that should be of 
important concern to us. What should be our attitude toward the situation 
in the underdeveloped regions? There are some who consider themselves 
tough-minded who think that it is simply none of our business. They con- 
sider others who suggest that we are in some way involved despite our sub- 
jective preferences as regrettably tender-minded. 

Such tough-minded attitudes are not new. They have been with us from 
the beginning of this great transformation and they have always issued in 
opposition — and often scornful opposition — to all attempts to humanize the 
machine and its consequences. Macaulay, although himself not uninterested 
in reform, expressed such an attitude in 1830: 

We are told that our age has invented atrocities beyond the imagination of our 
fathers; that society has been brought into a state compared with which extermina- 
tion would be a blessing; and all because the dwellings of cotton-spinners are naked 
and rectangular. Mr. Southey has found out a way, he tells us, in which the effects 


of manufacturers and agriculture may be compared. And what is this way? To 
stand on a hill, to look at a cottage and a factory, and to see which is prettier. 


Unquestionably there were many sides of the industrialization process which 
Southey perceived with a lamentable lack of understanding. Yet what engi- 
neer or what industrialist in America today would dismiss Southey’s aesthetic 
concern as entirely irrelevant? Fifty years later Americans were reading in 
such impressive texts as Mrs. Fawcett’s Political Economy that relief to needy 
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children was a “striking example of the harm that may be done by interfer- 
ing with the operation of competition.” 

It is as doubtful today as it was in the 1830's or the 1880’s that a civiliza- 
tion such as ours, which rises upon Christian foundations and is characterized 
by a long tradition of human brotherhood and a firm commitment to democ- 
racy, Can remain true to its own values and to the vision that enabled it to 
accomplish all it has in fact accomplished if it should pretend blindness or 
unconcern in the face of the problems of the vast majority of mankind in the 
underdeveloped areas. To insist upon the moral dimension of this problem 
is not a sign of weakness of character or of tender-mindedness. 

But in an age in which it has become fashionable to consider ethics as 
simply conventions, it is important to point out that there is a very tough- 
minded aspect to this question. It is necessary to ask whether there might 
not be responsibilities devolving upon us in this connection that it would be 
realistically dangerous to neglect. To put the matter more bluntly, is it really 
safe for one country with 10 per cent of the world’s people to consume over 
40 per cent of the world’s goods? We have recognized that military and dip- 
lomatic isolationism are no longer adequate responses to the problem of liv- 
ing in the modern world. Is it possible to assume that economic isolationism 
remains a safe and appropriate policy ? 

Americans have tended in recent years to favor two courses of world 
development. We have sympathized with all the efforts of the people of 
western Europe to evolve a larger political and economic entity than the 
nation-state. Moreover, we have generally sympathized with the efforts of 
colonial peoples to achieve national independence. But have we faced squarely 
the fact that these two developments, unless complemented by new efforts on 
the part of the advanced countries to aid the underdeveloped nations, can 
only result in further widening the gap in their relative abilities to achieve a 
humane standard of living? Such a worsening of conditions in these areas 
relative to Europe and America cannot but isolate the West from the sympa- 
thies of an overwhelming majority of mankind. Our moral responsibility 
to help those struggling under adverse conditions to bring industrialization 
to their lands is but our vital interest in living in a humane and peaceful 
world perceived in the light of ethics. Morality and policy are not two worlds; 
they are but two views of the same universe. 


IV 


What we have just said would be true in a world in which peace and 
order characterized the relationships of peoples. But today we do not live in 
that kind of world. In our time, freedom and democracy, the dignity of man 
which is our proudest heritage, and constitutional government which is, per- 
haps, our greatest accomplishment, face a dire threat from international com- 
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munism based upon the giant industrialization efforts of the Soviet Union. 
A great historic contest is just beginning to take shape. Despite all the prac- 
tical difficulties that stand in the way, there is no question that the under- 
developed countries will industrialize. We can be assured that they will bend 
every effort to do so. Their leaders are committed and their peoples have 
recognized or are coming rapidly to recognize that misery and poverty are no 
longer a part of the irremovable furniture of the cosmos to which man must 
be reconciled in resignation. 

The problem is whether or not the importation of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion into the underdeveloped countries will take place in a context of humane 
values, within a growing framework of constitutional government, and as 
part of a contribution to a peaceful world. Or will industrialization be car- 
ried through under communist auspices in a context of inhumane methods 
of capital accumulation, such as have been utilized in the Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe and have been recognized under the term, Stalinism. 

It has been suggested recently that perhaps we could afford to let the 
Soviet Union underwrite industrialization in these areas and ourselves sit 
back and watch communism strain itself to the breaking point in the effort. 
But can we really afford that? Can we hope to survive unscathed in the 
world of tensions and animosities that would result from such a policy? 

So we see that the basic problem of the extension of the Industrial Revo- 
lution to the remainder of mankind has become irretrievably enmeshed in 
the great power struggle that constitutes the international condition of our 
age. It is a struggle between those nations which embrace a tradition of free- 
dom and human worth and those that are willing to employ any methods 
—even the most inhumane —to achieve their goals. The central goal in 
terms of which these two methods will be tested is in fact the industrializa- 
tion of the underdeveloped regions of the earth. Today America as the lead- 
ing free nation faces the challenge of this situation. Our history has placed 
us in a position to be heir and defender of Western civilization and our sur- 
vival has come to depend upon our response. 

The kind of aid which the situation demands that we render the under- 
developed countries will — to use an old Yankee expression — cost us money. 
It would be an absurd betrayal of all that we believe and stand for to let that 
stop us. Actually unless capital comes from the West and from us in particu- 
lar all democratic efforts to achieve industrialization in the underdeveloped 
countries will probably fail. But there is reason to believe that we can afford 
the expense without too great a strain upon ourselves. At the present time 
the United States spends for economic and technical development abroad 
about 1.6 billion dollars per year. That constitutes about 0.4 per cent of our 
gross national product. Max Millikan and Walt W. Rostow of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, in their recent book A Proposal, Key to an 
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Effective Foreign Policy state that an adequate role for the United States in 
aiding the technical development of underdeveloped countries would necessi- 
tate spending an additional 2 billion dollars per year. This total would still 
represent less than 1 per cent of our gross national product. It has been esti- 
mated that the United States with a national income of $400 billion a year, 
which increases by 10 to 12 billion yearly, could without serious strain afford 
to increase its aid by the figure Millikan and Rostow suggest. 

At any rate the great industrialization of the world is upon us and it con- 
stitutes one vital aspect of the problem of mankind’s effort to assimilate the 
machine to human society and humane values. A great reorganization of so- 
cieties long stable will prove upsetting. We must be prepared for that. We 
must be prepared for much expression of tension and considerable release of 
aggressiveness. As one of the most developed nations we shall become a sym- 
bol of many different things to the people in the’ new countries, and resent- 
ment and symbolic aggression will be directed toward us. But we must not 
become too anxious in the face of such developments. We must take a long 
view of the great historic transformation in which all mankind is involved. 
We must not aid these people in order to make them like us but rather in 
order to fulfil both the ethical and realistic demands that our own values, 
our survival, and the future of freedom in the world place upon us. And in 
all this we must not lose sight of the concomitant problems at home. The 


domestic problem of the machine still stands before us requiring a creative 
answer. Our history and our faith in our own values should make us able to 
face both sides of this great historic challenge unafraid. 





THE LAUNCHING 
Edward Hart 


The gyroscope in the skull wobbles eccentric 
To a tilt, skidding satellite eyes off orbit 

And smashing aspic ears into ions of time 

As massed critical speed in the wake of a shrill 
Screaming pulse careens the head to wreck, 


Leaving the apple rotting in the neck. 
Provo, Utah 


APRIL GREEN 
Larry Rubin 


April can paralyze: rebirth is a brave 

Notion, each new leaf a nonpareil, 

The children floating green, freckled with sun, 
Swinging through the boughs, stones so frail 


They roll at dawn, like pearls freshly unstrung. 
In such a season graves cannot repress 
Their dead; we deck the vaults with vows of lilies 


(Our symbols always keep their promises). 


But the boughs are wet with slow green, the footing 
Is tricky. I saw a child fall in April, 


Dropping past lilies into stone. 


The pearls rained down in rocks like April hail. 


Atlanta, Georgia 





by SHELDON GREBSTEIN 


Sinclair Lewis and the Nobel Prize 


ESPITE THE CONTROVERSY which inevitably surrounds any literary prize 

and which has frequently centered upon the Swedish Academy’s choice 

of the Nobel Prize Winners in Literature; despite the ambiguous terms 
of the award which permitted such obscure writers as Gellerup, Pontopiddan, 
Spitteler, Heyse, and Deledda to win, while indisputably great men such as 
Hardy, Proust, and Gorky were overlooked; and finally, despite the fact that 
until 1930 only three English writers, Kipling, Yeats, and Shaw, had received 
the award, the Nobel Prize for Literature was in 1930 and is still the most dis- 
tinguished recognition the world bestows upon a man of letters.’ Thus, when 
Sinclair Lewis became in 1930 the first American to win that prize, it was 
strong evidence he was, at least in Europe’s opinion, the most eminent living 
American writer, and that through him Europe had at last formally admitted 
the existence of an American culture.” 

As for Lewis himself, winning the Nobel Prize both fulfilled an ambition 
he had conceived early in his career and marked a crucial stage in the quality 
and development of that career.’ In any case, Lewis was delighted to accept 
the award where several years before he had rejected another literary honor, 
the Pulitzer Prize, offered to him for Arrowsmith. In refusing the Pulitzer 
Prize Lewis had been piqued that the committee had not recognized Main 
Street and Babbitt. He had also questioned any group’s right to chose a “best” 
novel and had argued that the terms of the Pulitzer award threatened to es- 
tablish “sterile” and “safe” standards for the American novel. The Nobel 
Prize was another matter, however, for Lewis announced to the press that he 
was proud to accept the award because it was given for the excellence of a 
writer’s whole work and thus avoided one of the Pulitzer’s chief restrictions, 





Sheldon Grebstein, assistant professor of English at the University of Kentucky, has published on 
Lewis in Minnesota History, the New England Quarterly, and PQ. He has also published in The Ameri- 
can Scholar and English Journal. 

* Nobel’s will states that “one share [shall be given] to the person who shall have produced in the 
field of Literature the most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency... .” This stipulation (“‘ideal- 
istic’) may explain why so many relatively unknown writers, especially Scandinavians, got the award — 
despite Nobel's further stipulation that the nationality of the candidate not be considered — while other 
writes of superior merit were bypassed. Cf. Annie R. Marble, The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature 
(N.Y. and London, 1931). 

* Carl F. Anderson, in The Swedish Acceptance of American Literature (Philadelphia, 1957), p. 45, 
states that in Sweden, Lewis, more than any other American writer, elevated American literature to the 
status of a “world literature.” 

* Harrison Smith, in the introduction to his edition of Lewis’ letters, From Main Street to Stockholm 
(N.Y., 1952), p. ix., says: “Sinclair Lewis was determined to alter America’s conception of itself. Early 
in his career he foresaw that he might win the Pulitzer Prize and the Nobel Award.” 
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since the Swedish Academy did not have to choose from a yearly crop of 
what might well be inferior books.* In other words, although Lewis had 
indicated publicly in regard to the Pulitzer Prize that literary awards were 
not important to him, privately he was delighted to be chosen as the Nobel 
winner. 

Certainly no other American writer was as widely read in Europe as 
Lewis in the 1920’s. By 1930 eleven of the thirteen books he had written (the 
first of these was a boys’ adventure tale written under a pseudonym) had 
been translated into Russian, German, Swedish, and Polish; seven into Hun- 
garian, Danish, Norwegian, and Czech; six into French; four into Dutch; 
two into Spanish; and one, Badéitt, into Italian and Hebrew.® Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair, and H. L. Mencken were also well known to European 
readers but Mencken was not a creative writer and London and Sinclair did 
not have the general respect of serious critics necessary to qualify an Ameri- 
can as a prize candidate.* Therefore, it was Theodore Dreiser, although less 
familiar to the European than Lewis, who became Lewis’ chief opponent for 
the prize. In the eyes of the Award Committee of the Swedish Academy 
Lewis had reached the heights of literary achievement in Babbitt and Dreiser 
in An American Tragedy, although in finally choosing Lewis the Academy 
selected the writer who in his vision and creation of typical characters they 
felt to be more significantly and representatively American.’ Accordingly, 
the official citation of the prize stated, “The 1930 Nobel Prize in Literature 
is awarded to Sinclair Lewis for his powerful and vivid art of description and 
his ability to use wit and humor in the creation of original characters.” * But 
this was mild praise compared to the presentation speech made by Erik Axel 
Karlfeldt, Secretary of the Swedish Academy, which glowingly summarized 
Lewis’ accomp]‘shments and fully set forth the reasons for his being chosen. 

Karlfeldt called Main Street one of the best descriptions of small town 
life ever written, stated that Babbitt probably approached the “ideal of an 
American popular hero of the middle class,” and went on to point out what 
many American critics and almost all American readers had missed, that 
behind Lewis’ depiction of Babbitt there was love, and that Lewis had not in 





*The reasons for Lewis’ rejection of the Pulitzer Prize are contained in two letters and a press re- 
lease, in Smith, pp. 203, 212-13, and 296-97. 

°“The Nobel Prize for Literature,” Publishers’ Weekly, CXVIII (Nov. 8, 1930), 2197. 

°H. L. Binsse and J. J. Trounstine, “Europe Looks at Sinclair Lewis,” Bookman, LXXII (Jan., 
1931), 455. This article, thoroughly hostile to Lewis, best presents the interesting but debatable thesis 
that Lewis won the prize because his books catered to the European need to despise America. 

* Anders Osterling, “The Literary Prize,” in H. Schuck, et al., Nobel: The Man and His Prize 
(Norman, Okla., 1950), pp. 123-24. American critics, with a few exceptions, have continued to over- 
look the quality of humor in Lewis’ work, a quality at the heart of his effectiveness as both story-teller 
and satirist. 

* “King Gustaf Fetes Nobel Prize Men,” New York Times, LXXX (Dec. 12, 1930), 13. This report 
states, contrary to the opinion of many who believed Lewis was being honored for Babbitt, that the prize 
was given for Lewis’ whole work, not Babditt alone. Karlfeldt’s presentation speech also makes this clear. 
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his books attacked people but values. Karlfeldt continued on, in his speech, 
to praise Arrowsmith as a learned and accurate book. He recognized the 
intensive preparation and research behind all Lewis’ work when he said, 
“Lewis is least of all superficial when it comes to the foundations of his art,” 
and lauded Elmer Gantry “as a feat of strength, genuine and powerful.” 
Finally, the Secretary of the Academy concluded his speech with a tribute 
to Lewis which honored him as a pioneer representative of a healthy new 
American literature and as a “new builder.” 

Had Karlfeldt’s speech been only a defense of the Academy’s choice and 
the utterance of complimentary platitudes expected on the occasion of a 
literary prize, it would have had little significance. But as the summation of 
ten years of highly favorable commentary by European and American critics 
upon Lewis’ work, and especially as the reflection of the deep impression 
which Lewis’ novels had made upon the European mind, Karlfeldt’s remarks 
were indeed important. I find the speech especially remarkable in that it 
exhibits not the slightest trace of the rancor which some commentators were 
to find in the award of the prize to Lewis. Rather, Karlfeldt’s speech empha- 
sizes the positive aspects of Lewis’ work, his achievement as a literary artist 
rather than his effect as a social critic and satirist.® 

The news of the award to Lewis had barely staled when Lewis again 
made the whole matter hot copy with his acceptance speech, given in Stock- 
holm, December 13, 1930, a speech which became the most widely publicized 
address ever given by an American novelist. To review briefly, it covered 
three broad but related areas: 


1. It attacked the remnants of the “Genteel Tradition” in American 
letters and the persons and institutions which Lewis saw as the bulwarks of 
that tradition, specifically Henry Van Dyke and the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters.’® 

2. It surveyed the American literary scene, attacked Howells and the 
New Humanism, and ended with the famous remark, “Our American pro- 
fessors like their literature clear, cold, pure, and very dead.” 

3. It analyzed the status of the writer in America and the future of our 
literature, and presented a roll call of young writers whom Lewis saw as his 
successors (among them he correctly named two future Nobel winners, 
O’Neill and Hemingway).”* 





* Erik Axel Karlfeldt, “Sinclair Lewis and the Nobel Prize,” Saturday Review of Literature, VII 
(Jan. 10, 1931), 524-25. This is the complete transcript of the award speech. Karlfeldt’s speech especially 
reflects Lewis’ critical reception in Sweden. For a detailed account, see Anderson, pp. 45-63. 

* Part of Lewis’ attack on Van Dyke was undoubtedly a reply to Van Dyke’s widely-quoted remark 
that Lewis’ prize was an “insult to America.” Malcolm Cowley, in his introduction to After the Genteel 
Tradition (N.Y., 1936), pp. 9-25, uses Lewis’ speech as the springboard for his discussion. He analyzes 
the Genteel Tradition, charts its rise and decline, and relates Lewis and other writers of his time to its 
collapse. 


"™ The full transcript of Lewis’ acceptance speech appeared in the New York Times, LXXX (Dec. 
13, 1930), 12. 
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As criticism, social and literary, Lewis’ Nobel address had already been 
delivered in bits and pieces in his novels and essays. For example, as early as 
1922 Lewis had excoriated American reviewers for their lack of responsi- 
bility, and in an article which appeared in 1925 Lewis had again attacked the 
critics and complained about the difficulty of the writer’s role in America.'* 
What was outstanding in the speech were his happiness and pride, more 
patriotic than personal, at winning the award because it was proof to him 
that America had at last become a world power in cultural attainment. 
Lewis’ personal humility (later evidence suggests it may have been only tem- 
porary) was revealed in his remarks before the newsreel cameras: “I am 
highly grateful at being the first American to receive the Nobel Prize in 
Literature. There is only one trouble with taking the prize and that is be- 
cause it has been awarded to such authentically great men as Kipling, Ana- 
tole France, and Bernard Shaw, and sometimes I am afraid that in accepting 
it, people might believe that I shall class myself with such men.” '* To Lewis 
America was home and he loved it despite his criticisms of it, but Europe was 
the embodiment of everything life in the United States lacked, the place 
where Sam Dodsworth finally chose to live because he could not find in 
America the individual freedom, the fullness and richness of life a bold and 
sensitive man needed. Thus, when Europe honored Sinclair Lewis, and 
through him American culture, Lewis was convinced that his love for Amer- 
ica and his attempt to reform America had not been misguided. 

Unfortunately, not all American critics shared Lewis’ pride or defined the 
factors behind Lewis’ award as idealistically as the Swedish Academy. Gen- 
erally, the hostile critics came to the same conclusion, and I must admit there 
was some justice in their view. They felt that in selecting Lewis Europe had 
satisfied a desire for revenge upon America’s nouveau riche and self-assumed 
superiority. Moreover, these men suggested, in choosing Lewis Europe had 
justified its own misconception of American life and character, a misconcep- 
tion which Lewis’ books had helped create and perpetuate. As one writer put 
it, “When the Nobel Prize was given to the author of Babbitt Europe gave 
America the worst back-handed crack in the jaw she ever got, for Babbitt is 
America.” ** Even Sherwood Anderson, whom Lewis had praised in his 
acceptance speech, claimed that Lewis had gotten the prize “because his sharp 
criticism of American life catered to the dislike, distrust, and envy which 





* In the first of these articles, “A Review of Reviewers,” Literary Digest International Book Review, 
I (Dec., 1922), 9 ff., Lewis also paid tribute to such men as Mencken, Canby, and Lewisohn, whom he 
saw as new hope for American criticism. In “Self-Conscious America,” American Mercury, V1 (Oct., 
1925), 129-39, Lewis theorized that America’s self-consciousness was ruining both its writers and critics. 

* Ben Stolberg, a close friend of Lewis, testified in his article “Sinclair Lewis,” American Mercury, 
LIII (Oct., 1941), 457, that Lewis’ happiness at winning the prize was primarily patriotic. The source 
for the quotation from Lewis is the anonymous report, “Skoal for Red Lewis,” Literary Digest, CVII 
(Nov. 22, 1930), 16. 

™ Benjamin DeCasseres, “Portraits en Brochette: Sinclair Lewis,” Bookman, LXXIII (July, 1931), 
488. 
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most Europeans feel toward the United States.”'* Nor was the hostility 
toward Lewis reserved to literary men, for, according to one report, Billy 
Sunday had declared that if he had been God, Lewis would never have gotten 
to Stockholm. Lewis’ speech added to the controversy because his personal 
attack on Van Dyke and his slur on the reputation of William Dean Howells 
permitted his enemies and even a few of his friends to add the charge of 
“poor taste” to the indictments already against him."® 

But, compared to the larger issues, the question of whether or not the 
speech was in good taste is insignificant. Did Lewis deserve the prize and 
was it an honor or an insult to America? To begin with, I find it improbable 
that the first American to receive the Nobel Prize in Literature should have 
been so honored because he made a handy instrument for Europe to use in 
slapping down an upstart America. Moreover, despite the declaration by one 
recent critic that the award to Lewis was “outrageous,” most authorities 
agreed and have continued to agree that in 1930 Sinclair Lewis was the 
American writer who best deserved the Nobel Prize.'? Even those commen- 
tators, both at home and abroad, who hinted that in giving the prize to Sin- 
clair Lewis Europe was indeed expressing its taste for the seamy side of 
American life also concurred that Lewis was worthy of the honor, regardless 
of Europe’s motives. One German writer contradicted the charges against 
Lewis when he stated that Lewis was a leading figure in a new era of ma- 
turity in American literature, and the first American social critic to present 
a typical, objective picture of America. Through Lewis, this man concluded, 
Europe had recognized that its “former ideas of America were very inaccu- 
rate.” German readers, moreover, had acclaimed Arrowsmith not for its satire 
but for its idealistic portrayal of the modern scientist in conflict with the de- 
mands of society. A recent German literary historian admits Lewis’ descrip- 
tion of American life aided in the formation of the distorted vision Europe 
has of America but also credits Lewis with expressing universal truths. A 
French reviewer praised Lewis highly as one who had stayed at home to fight 
the good fight of helping America to find and improve itself instead of be- 
coming a runaway expatriate, while another Frenchman, in a book on the 
American novel, compared Lewis favorably with Balzac and Flaubert. Rus- 
sian readers and critics acclaimed each book of Lewis’ to be translated in the 
USSR, until, in the late 1920’s, Marxist uniformity began to dominate their 
literary attitudes. 

The English also came to Lewis’ defense. Main Street, Babbitt, and 
Arrowsmith had all been well received in England by both critics and public, 





* Quoted in Allen and Irene Cleaton, Books and Battles (Boston, 1937), p. 239. 

* “Lewis Finds England Has ‘Babbitts’ Too,” New York Times, LXXX (Feb. 7, 1931), 7. For a 
good survey of the reception of Lewis’ speech in America see “Sinclair Lewis Struts His Stuff,” Literary 
Digest, CVII (Dec. 27, 1930), 13-15. 


* Warren Beck, “How Good Is Sinclair Lewis?” College English, 1X (Jan., 1948), 174. 
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and English readers had been particularly impressed by Lewis’ realism. 
When Lewis won the prize, the respected Manchester Guardian paid him 
tribute in an editorial which pointed out that Lewis’ work was universal in 
that his satire was true of any country where mediocrity existed. Lewis’ great 
achievement, the editorial remarked, was in nailing down this mediocrity, 
located in America in Lewis’ novels but not specifically American. Finally, 
no less a figure than George Bernard Shaw aligned himself with Lewis. 
Complimenting Lewis’ acceptance speech, Shaw asserted the only way a 
writer could be popular in America was to satirize it. Lewis’ criticisms, Shaw 
continued, are true of all people everywhere but since Americans think they 
are unique, they take Lewis’ comments personally and thus he is effective. 
“I hope he will keep pegging away at them,” Shaw said, “otherwise there 
will be no holding them.” ** 

American editorialists, critics, and reviewers, some of them previously 
cool toward Lewis, also concluded with surprising frequency that the Swed- 
ish Academy had been right in honoring Lewis. The Christian Century, 
which after Elmer Gantry ought to have been eternally angry at Lewis, agreed 
that his indictment of America was basically true and that Lewis did indeed 
deserve the prize. Harry Hansen, writing in the New York World, predicted 
that Lewis’ award would be good for America’s young writers and said, “It is 
a recognition that evolving America is a suitable theme for the novelist, and 
that Sinclair Lewis is representative.” The Boston Herald complained that 
Lewis was too brutal but admitted he was worthy. Writers in the Nation, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and the Outlook, to give just a few examples, 
all hailed Lewis as a suitable winner, while two contemporary books also 
defended him.’® Russell Blankenship, in American Literature as an Expres- 
sion of the National Mind (New York, 1931), asserted that American critics 
were in general agreement that Lewis deserved the prize and that many of 
those objecting did so out of prejudice or personal preference rather than ob- 
jective judgment, while V. F. Calverton, in The Liberation of American 
Literature (N.Y., 1932), summed up the matter when he wrote: “The selec- 
tion of Sinclair Lewis as the Nobel Prize winner . . . marked a further if not 





™ For the European attitude toward Lewis’ award see: Richard Hulsenbeck, “Sinclair Lewis,” Liv- 
ing Age, CCCXXXIX (Jan., 1931), 479-82; the quotation is from p. 482; “Arrowsmith in Germany,” Liv- 
ing Age, CCCXXVII (May 15, 1926), 381-82; Heinrich Straumann, American Literature in the Twentieth 
Century (London, 1951), p. 30; “Paul Morand Looks at Sinclair Lewis,” Living Age, CCCXXXVIII 
(April 15, 1930), 253-54; Regis Michaud, The American Novel To-Day (Boston, 1931), pp. 144-47; 
Deming Brown, “Sinclair Lewis: The Russian View,” American Literature, XXV (March, 1953), 1-12; 
“John Bull and Sinclair Lewis,” Living Age, CCCXXV (May 23, 1925), 429-30; “Babbitt Aboard,” 
Commonweal, XIII (Nov. 19, 1930), 61; “British View of Sinclair Lewis’ Prize,” Literary Digest, CVII 
(Dec. 6, 1930), 19; “Do We Love Shaw's Abuse,” Literary Digest, CVIII (Jan. 3, 1931), 17. This is a 
selected list. 


* The main sources for my summary of the American attitude toward Lewis’ prize are: R. H. 
Palmer, “The Nobel Prize Jury Judges America,” Christian Century, XLVII (Nov. 26, 1930), 1448-50; 
“Skoal for Red Lewis,” Literary Digest, CVII: Harry Hansen’s statement is quoted on p. 16; “Sinclair 
Lewis,” Nation, CXXXI (Nov. 19, 1930), 544; H. S. Canby, “Sinclair Lewis,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, VII (Nov. 22, 1930), 357; “Nobel Prize Winner,” Outlook, CLVI (Nov. 19, 1930), 446-47. 
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a final release from the last lingering traces of our colonial complex. At 
length the Europe which had steadily sneered at American literature in the 
past gave one of our writers international recognition. But the gesture was 
more than the recognition of an individual writer. It was also the recogni- 
tion of a literature.” Since that time others have continued to defend the 
Swedish Academy’s wisdom. For example, in 1951, in paying homage to 
Lewis shortly after his death, one respected critic maintained that Lewis had 
done more than anyone else to make our literature known in Europe, while 
another said that Lewis had won the prize because his deep eloquence had 
expressed the thoughts of his entire generation.”° 

Finally, what effect did the Nobel Prize have upon Lewis himself? Al- 
though he appears to have accepted the honor with a show of great humility, 
even stating publicly he thought the award was an “accident,” there is con- 
siderable evidence that winning the prize had an unhappy result on both his 
personality and literary career.” For one thing, it seems to have gone to his 
head, at least temporarily. Always sensitive and unpredictable in his personal 
relationships and especially sensitive about his reputation as a writer, he be- 
came haughty and dogmatic. One of his friends said that the prize had cured 
Lewis’ inferiority complex and he was never the same afterward.”? Further- 
more, the prize may even have been at the root of the difficulties which led to 
the dissolution of Lewis’ second marriage, for it might have increased the 
already active personal and literary competition between Lewis and Dorothy 
Thompson. He became acutely aware that he was internationally promi- 
nent; he constantly talked about the award and was extremely pleased when 
anyone else mentioned it. Once, in 1932, when he and a friend (both intoxi- 
cated) could not gain admittance to the 21 Club, Lewis sat down on the curb 
and complained, “What’s the use of winning the Nobel Prize if it doesn’t get 
you into speak-easies ?” *° 

More important than the prize’s impact upon Lewis’ personal life was its 
probable effect upon his career. The first evidence of such effect was Lewis’ 
separation from Harcourt, Brace. About a month after he had received the 
award, he wrote from London a long letter to Alfred Harcourt, his friend as 
well as his publisher, announcing his decision (a surprise to Harcourt) to 
leave the firm because he felt it had let him down in not capitalizing on the 
publicity of the prize to sell his books in America, and because he had been 
hurt, he said, by the publisher’s failure to defend him against those who 





* Malcolm Cowley, New York Times Book Review, C (March 25, 1951), 16; Gerald W. Johnson, 
“Romance and Mr. Babbitt,” New Republic, CXXIV (Jan. 29, 1951), 14-15. 


** Lewis said this in an interview reported in the New York Times, LXXX (Dec. 30, 1930), 5. Here 
he also praised America for its kindliness and remarked that the country had become more sophisticated 
since he wrote Main Street and Babbitt. 


* W.E. Woodward, “The World and Sauk Center,” New Yorker, IX (Jan. 27, 1934), 24. 
* Jack Alexander, “Rover Girl in Europe,” Saturday Evening Post, CCXII (May 25, 1940), 115. 
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claimed he did not deserve the award. The impulsive severance of this associ- 
ation with Harcourt, Brace, which was even then preparing a “Nobel Prize” 
edition of Lewis’ books, was unfortunate for all concerned. The publisher 
lost the writer whose books had been important in establishing the firm, and 
Lewis cut himself off from a publisher and an editorial staff which knew his 
work and his foibles and which had certainly acquitted itself honorably in its 
long association with Lewis.** According to one reliable source, the Nobel 
Prize may also have influenced Lewis’ decision to stop work on the projected 
novel dealing with the American labor movement, a book which had for 
several years occupied much of Lewis’ thought, energy, and ambition and 
which was unquestionably a crucial point in his career. By November, 1931, 
Lewis had dropped his plans for the labor book (he was to take them up 
again but with fruition) and turned to Ann Vickers, a novel in a vein more 
familiar to him, because he was afraid to risk an unpopular book and wanted 
to continue being successful. Despite his achievements, he felt unsure of him- 
self and did not want to chance a flop as the first book with his new pub- 
lisher, Doubleday Doran.”° 

Could the Nobel Prize, then, which Lewis had jokingly said he would 
use “to support a well-known young American author and his family, and 
enable him to continue writing,” have been a detriment to Lewis’ career ?*° 
Probably so. Something seems to have gone out of Lewis after winning the 
award. For him it may have marked the zenith, a high point beyond which 
he felt he could not go and consequently beyond which he did not try to go. 
In the next decade he wrote only one book, Jt Can’t Happen Here, at all 
comparable in ambitiousness and quality to any of his great novels of the 
1920’s. Although in the next twenty years of his career following the Nobel 
Prize there was no slackening of output, since he continued to publish one 
new book approximately every two years, there was also no new Main Street, 
Babbitt, Arrowsmith, or even Elmer Gantry or Dodsworth. Flashes of the 
old anger and zeal appeared in such novels after 1930 as Ann Vickers and 
Gideon Planish; It Can’t Happen Here was indeed one of the significant 
books of the 1930's; both Kingsblood Royal and Cass Timberlane sold hugely 
and won much critical favor as well, but Sinclair Lewis never again domi- 


nated the literary scene as he had before winning the Nobel Prize.*’ 





* Smith, pp. 299-301, contains this letter. For other aspects of Lewis’ association with his publisher, 
see Alfred Harcourt’s “Cock Robin and Co., Publishers,”” Commonweal, XIII (Dec. 10, 1930), 147-49. 
This article is also valuable for its information on the great sale and impact of Main Street. 

* Louis Adamic, My America (N.Y., 1938), p. 103. Adamic was one of Lewis’ collaborators on the 
labor novel. 

* Smith, p. 296. Lewis made this remark to the press upon learning he had won the prize. 

* Lewis’ conservatism after 1930 was symptomatic of the change in him. True, his conservatism 
kept him from fellow-traveling, as did so many other writers, but it also may have been responsible for 
such anachronistic behavior as Lewis’ accepting membership in the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
in 1935, and the American Academy of Arts and Letters in 1938, both of which he had attacked in his 
Nobel speech. Perhaps Lewis came to feel that the Nobel Prize had made him “respectable.” 
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In retrospect, the keen satire, the intense sensitivity to the climate of opin- 
ion, the ability to catch the truth or provocative half truth which had made 
Lewis’ books so important in and to the twenties, all seem to have deterio- 
rated after 1930. Lewis was a timely and important writer only when he was 
rebelling against convention. When, in the 1930's, the American Dream which 
Lewis had wanted to change seemed about to explode entirely, I believe 
Lewis became temporarily lost, a Rebel looking for a Cause. Not knowing 
what to say about and to a society in chaos, he turned in Ann Vickers to an 
exposure of the evils in American prisons and in Work of Art to a defense 
of ethical hotel-keeping, both valid subjects and pretty good novels, but 
hardly crucial to an audience which wanted to know the meaning of closing 
banks and lengthening breadlines. Moreover, Lewis was to write in the next 
twenty years too many bad books: sentimental and reactionary books like 
The Prodigal Parents, inconsequential books like Bethel Merriday, plainly 
and simply bad books like The God-Seeker. 

In short, had Sinclair Lewis’ career started in 1930, I fear he would not 
have been awarded the Nobel Prize and would perhaps not even have been 
offered the Pulitzer Prize. He deserved the Nobel Prize when he got it, but 
the award did not mark a stage in his achievement. Rather, it marked the 
end of it. 


CRAYFISH 
Vi Gale 


Wavering, the baited string, the wick 


Sinks quietly into the pool’s opaque. 


A nibble, then a growing jostle as 


An armored storm comes ranging flick and pass 


With widened feelers, flex and touch, to flare 


Like noonday stars the airmen overbear 


Or thoughts when they take fire within the mind, 


In aureole around the tautened line. 


Portland, Oregon 





YOU, KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


John Hermann 


To watch fly circle overhead 

A shapeless blob, no hind, no fore, 
No wing perceived, a blur instead — 
To think him that and nothing more! 


To find no cunning in his feet 
That make of ceiling stable floor, 
A paradox left incomplete 
Without its shape of metaphor; 


To brush him off with nervous hand, 
To crush him, smeared, in oozing blot, 
Reduces what his maker planned 


To hum, to buzz, to knowing-not. 


But what a microscope can find 
Of pattern in this Boss’s mind; 


What artifice in fragile wing, 


What inscape kept in everything; 


So that no longer casual I 
Dare look but once at any fly. 


Long Beach, California 





OU SONT LES JUS D’ANTAN? 
Albert Howard Carter 


ORANGE JUICE USE 
FELL LAST YEAR 
(Headline in the Times) 
Hark, oh hear, 
Clarion calls ringing clear: 
ORANGE JUICE USE 


FELL LAST YEAR. 


Do we mark the fall of a sparrow, 
Of apple or leaf or arrow, 
The fall of man or of reason? 


Do we heed the warning 


Implicit this morning 


Of a joyless juiceless season ? 


Cassandra Times 

Points her finger at crimes 

And raises an unknown fear: 
ORANGE JUICE USE 

She cries unto Zeus 


FELL LAST YEAR. 


The golden sea 

Of vitamin C 

Has receded with little excuse. 
Can we have been 
Unthinkingly obtuse, 

So full of other cheer, 

Not to have seen 


That ORANGE JUICE 
USE 
FELL LAST YEAR? 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 





THE SHAPE OF A SEED 
Dean Chase 


Where are those hands 
that manacled thorn and stem, 
rubbed clothlike petals, 
drenched the color of every rose 
upon the youth of all 
the buds hiding in garden grass? 
Where are those themes ? 


Dancing on the bloom of a rose, 
my votive death gleams in dew 
glowing first carmine 
like my blood and the rose 
then darkening to an olive 
that was old blood once 
and now tints the wilted leaf. 


Life has been long 
in answering the gift my body gave. 
Summer shrubs 
of a cloud of summers thicken 
and nests of butterfly families 


decay forgotten by song 


behind the garden gate. 


Let me wonder. 

The soil is hot and moist 
when altered deep with borrowed 
laughs or a word or two; 

a dream is escaping the root 

down there and taking 

the shape of a seed. 





Then the earth wall crumbles 
in its fatigue of bracing 
so much dust of life. 
And its breath 
is ceaseless wind over what 
wines my death has unburied. 
Welcome. Welcome, rose. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ONE YEAR AND MORE 
Kaye Hatch 


Buds hung smooth as earlobes on the willow. 
All along the sky birds sang 

as sunset struck through the sky line 

and mountains moved in. 

I ran with the thaw through the streets 
counting cracks as | went, 

hopped like a bird on the grass 

and wildly shook wind through my hair. 


Spring was something of me. 


We were warm as sand in the sun 
part fire, part flesh... 

Stone, soft with moss 

by the stream where we lay 


after long hikes, loud talks, 


quiet as water always mumbling, rumbling 


softly. Always the sky pressing down, 

the earth pressing in 

was Summer for me. 

Yet, | have stood by the window watching as snow flew 


Winter to me. 
W hittier, California 





HE TELLS HER TRUE 
Chris Richards 


He tells her true 

who tells her willow, 

shallow water, Sugar Creek. 
Nighthawk Hill he tells her, tells her 
canyon there lies narrow. 

Then root is right and speaking 


wet tongue makes love so. 


First to last is aspen, 
South Platte fork to Jarre Canyon. 


If green faith trembles there, 
solitaire and deer 

are dart and leap, 

are in and out 

and climbing, quaking 
circles to cleft peak, 


and nowhere untrue, nowhere. 


Nothing on the long green 


downhill to Deckers loses identity. 


Conifers continue, 

lodgepole and blue spruce 
thrust through the spread grass. 
Always falling water 

falls into water, always 


wing and cloven hoof are quick, are true. 


Denver, Colorado 





by WILLIAM BYSSHE STEIN 


The Portrait of a Lady: 


Vis Inertiae 


James knows almost nothing of women but the mere out- 
side; he never was married. This new writer not only 
knows women, but also Jadies; the rarest of literary gifts. 


Henry Apams to Joun Hay (1881) 


HIs DISMISSIVELY curt judgment, as right and wrong as it is, opens up a 

new approach to an understanding of the characterization of Isabel 

Archer in The Portrait of a Lady. There seems little doubt that Adams 
had this novel in mind; for in a letter to Charles Milnes Gaskell a few 
months earlier, not long after the publication of the work in 1881, he con- 
fesses: “I frankly broke down on The Portrait of a Lady.” James’ upstart 
young “lady” has, of course, affected many modern critics in the same way 
and probably for the same reason. As the subversive italics of “ladies” sug- 
gest, Adams looks upon the title with humorous suspicion as if it were trea- 
son again the nature of woman, a betrayal of the lineage of Eve. And so, too, 
he views Isabel, or so one might guess. He assumes that James wants the 
reader to take her suffering seriously and to steep himself in her moral pre- 
dicament. Logically, Adams resents this defamation of woman. Isabel, in 
his eyes, is a fleshless robot, a contemptuous prig who flaunts her impotent 
femininity in the guise of innocence. Thus he feels that James knows nothing 
about woman’s instinctual life. And he has a right to think this, I would say, 
if he really believes that The Portrait offers a characterization of woman con- 
sistent with universal female psychology. But here he is wrong. Failing to 
credit his lifelong friend with a wit as sardonic as his own, he overlooks the 
tone of deprecation in the title of the novel. He allows his cosmopolitan 
sophistication to blind him to the mock sympathy of James’ narrator; for at 
times the latter sheds this mask to tip off the reader to his purpose. In effect, 
he burlesques the Victorian authorial intrusions, say, of someone like Trol- 
lope. And one can, I think, interpret the following passage in this light. It is 
deliberately couched in a series of descriptive contradictions in order to con- 
vey the utter absurdity of the terminal caveat: 
Sometimes she went so far as to wish that she might find herself some day in a diff- 


cult position, so that she should have the pleasure of being as heroic as the occasion 
demanded. Altogether, with her meagre knowledge, her inflated ideals, her con- 








An associate professor at Washington and Jefferson College, William Bysshe Stein has published 
widely on Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, Crane, James, Conrad, and other figures. In 1959-60 he will 
be Fulbright Lecturer at the University of Mainz. 
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fidence at once innocent and dogmatic, her temper at once exciting and indulgent, 
her mixture of curiosity and fastidiousness, of vivacity and indifference, her desire 
to look very well and to be if possible even better, her determination to see, to try, 
to know, her combination of the delicate, desultory, flame-like spirit and the eager 
and personal creature of conditions; she would be an easy victim for scientific criti- 
cism if she were not intended to awaken on the reader’s part an impulse more tender 
and more purely expectant.’ 


With this inadequate intellectual, emotional, and moral equipment it is no 
wonder that James, in the preface to the New York Edition of the novel, 
punningly envisions her as “affronting her destiny.” For in her conduct she 
never seems to forget her belief that sacrifice is a pleasure. She smirkingly 
applies this principle in her rejection of the marriage proposals of Warburton 
and Goodwood; then, after her estrangement from Osmond, she invariably 
self-dramatizes her unhappiness before her friends, in her studied reticence 
perversely enjoying her role of a Victorian Griselda. 

In the revisions of The Portrait James betrays the awareness that his 
original characterization of Isabel had failed to communicate her simpering 
inanity. As a consequence, forgetting his deprecation of scientific scrupu- 
losity, he deliberately proceeds to undermine the “purely expectant” view of 
her fate. Long before Adams had outlined the problem of sexual inertia in 
The Education, James realized, perhaps unconsciously, that he had given it 
dramatic embodiment in Isabel. Whether he wanted to or not, it seems highly 
probable that in his acquaintance with Adams over the years he had been in- 
fluenced by the former’s cynical estimation of American women, especially 
their renunciation of a dynamic role in history. There is even the chance 
that he may have seen and read the manuscript of The Education before its 
private publication in 1907. At any rate, his retouched portrait of Isabel is, 
I think, clearly influenced by Adams’ caricature of the American woman. 
This does not mean, however, that this involved any radical alteration of her 
character. She already had many of the traits which Adams associated with 
the evolution of the sexless woman. She was oblivious to her role in nature, 
the vis inertiae with which the female had long controlled the world. Instead, 
like the male, she was obsessed with the abstractions of independence and 
freedom. Indeed, she wanted to compete with the male on his terms and with 
his kind of power. She, as in the case of Henrietta Stackpole, resented any 
surrender to the primal instincts of her sex. Her friend’s renunciation of 
intellectual equality with the male for mere marriage was more than she 
could understand: 


Henrietta, after all, had confessed herself human and feminine, Henrietta whom she 
had hitherto regarded as a light keen flame, a disembodied voice. It was a disappoint- 





* Parenthetical page references hereafter are to the Modern Library edition (New York, 1951), I, 69, 
italics mine. 
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ment to find that she had personal susceptibilities, that she was subject to common 
passions, and that her intimacy with Mr. Bantling had not been completely original. 
(II, 400, italics mine.) 


This passage, occurring as it does just before Ralph’s death, anticipates Isa- 
bel’s flight from the passionate embrace of Goodwood; for, quite obviously, 
she has ceased to believe in the drive of female sexuality. Or perhaps, as in 
her early exhibitions of Victorian priggishness, she had unconsciously willed 
herself into sexlessness to achieve the relationship between the sexes which 
Adams so aptly describes: “Already the American man sometimes felt sur- 
prised at finding himself regarded as sexless; the American woman was 
oftener surprised at finding herself regarded as sexual.”* These striking 
parallels in thought, as I see it, ultimately motivated James to introduce into 
his revisions the metaphor or trope of energy and force which pervades The 
Education. 

The heroine’s attitude towards normal emotions figures a betrayal of her 
womanhood, for she relinquishes nature’s definition of her authority. Victim 
and victimizer of herself, she becomes vulnerable to outward energies and 
forces. She molds her fate in the pattern of flight until she willingly returns 
to her cage of respectability and propriety in which Osmond has imprisoned 
her sterile femininity. Consistent with this view of the heroine, James’ first 
application of Adams’ trope of force is pitched on a piercing note of irony. 
Appropriately, it is associated with Ralph Touchett who provides her with 
the freedom to realize herself. In the original version of the novel James gen- 
eralizes Ralph’s impression of Isabel’s redoubtable charm: “‘A character like 
that,’ he said to himself, ‘is the finest thing in nature.’” * His revision takes 
cognizance of her benefactor’s delusion that she is the incarnation of an 
American Venus, a woman who, mentally, had never donned Eve’s fig- 
leaves: “‘A character like that,’ he said to himself —‘a real little passionate 
force to see at play is the finest thing in nature.’” (I, 86.) This misconcep- 
tion of her personality controls the next development of action. To illustrate 
the absurdity of Ralph’s valuation James immediately introduces a new and 
old suitor. Intimating a proposal by Warburton, she responds to it with “an 
appreciable shock.” And as James carefully points out for the reader, “her 
coldness was not the calculation of effect—a game she played in a much 
smaller degree than would have seemed probable to many critics. It came 
from a certain fear.” (I, 113.) What does this passage argue? Is it Isabel’s 
virginal purity? Is it her emotional immaturity? Is it her innocence? Or is 
it, as I believe, her refusal to acknowledge her own sexuality? This latter 





® The Education of Henry Adams (New York, 1946), p. 447. 
® (New York, 1881), p. 52. Hereafter I will refer to this edition as 1881. 
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inference seems valid; for, before Warburton presses his suit, James deliber- 
ately and insidiously reveals Isabel in another situation which involves a fur- 
tive reference to sexuality. Henrietta’s jest that her friend is in her relation- 
ship with Goodwood concealing “a grand passion” is greeted with “rather a 
cold smile.” (I, 137.) Further evidence of Isabel’s efforts to desexualize her 
relations with men is present in her rationalization of Warburton’s declara- 
tion of love: “[He] repeated in the kindest, tenderest, pleasantest voice Isabel 
had ever heard, and looking at her with eyes charged with the light of pas- 
sion that had sifted itself clear of the baser parts of emotion — the heat, the 
violence, the unreason.” (I, 148.) 

It would appear, I suppose, from the citations that this essay is develop- 
ing into a case history of sexual frigidity. This is not, however, a Freudian 
trespass. If anyone is to be forgiven, it is James and Adams. I merely follow 
them in an attempt to understand the phenomenon of the nineteenth-century 
American woman as history shaped her. I mean by this that manners and 
customs in this period, according to The Education and The Portrait, were 
tending to redefine the role of woman in determining the life-goals of civili- 
zation. Artificial values, like money and social station, usurped her biologi- 
cal autonomy, falsifying her responsibilities to herself and to mankind. She 
was persuaded that the material progress of the times was in the process of 
giving her a freedom and independence equal to the male’s. But this emanci- 
pation was an illusion. It cut her off from her instinctual self-reliance; it ren- 
dered her dependent upon the productive energy of the male. James, for in- 
stance, treats this topic in a comic manner in his delineation of Mrs. Touchett. 
Her husband’s wealth and social prestige, but particularly the first, alienate 
her from the primal sources of her emotional identity. As a consequence, she 
devotes herself to the pursuit of freedom outside the pale of womanhood, a 
selfish monetary and social security which induces a spurious sense of superi- 
ority and self-satisfaction. Mr. Touchett, it seems to me, is aware of this dis- 
location when he protests Ralph’s cultivated indifference to Isabel: 

“You look at things in a way that would make everything wrong. What sort of a 
cousin is a cousin that you had never seen for more than twenty years of her life? 
We're all each other’s cousins, and if we stopped at that the human race would die 
out. It’s just the same with your bad lung. You're a great deal better than you used 
to be. All you want is to lead a natural life. It is a great deal more natural to marry 


a pretty young lady that you're in love with than it is to remain single on false prin- 
ciples.’ (I, 259, italics mine.) 


This statement is virtually a matriarchal pronouncement. It renounces the 
efficacy of abstract values. It is a plea straight from the heart of eternal na- 
ture. It likewise explains why he is morally shocked when Ralph indicates 
his desire to be amused with the manner in which Isabel works out her plan 
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of freedom. This situation parallels Adams’ observation on the changes or 
perversions wrought in woman by human control over nature: 

He had seen artificial energy to the amount of twenty or five-and-twenty million 
steam horse-power created in America since 1840, and as much more economized, 
which had been socially turned over to the American woman, she being the chief 


object of social extravagance, and the household the only considerable object of 
American extravagance.* 


In both quotations we witness the neutralization of the sexual vis inertiae of 
woman, its conversion into empty social energy. Money with the idleness 
and boredom it provides defrauds her of the primordial power with which 
she once ruled the world. She thus becomes a mere possession of the male, 
an expensive and expendable luxury. 

In the novels prior to The Portrait James also centers on the insidious in- 
fluences of social and economic independence upon normal emotional exist- 
ence. In Roderick Hudson, for example, Rowland Mallet is the prototype of 
Ralph Touchett. Though for a different reason, the disease of puritanical in- 
hibition, he seeks to experience love and life vicariously through his patron- 
age of the sculptor Roderick Hudson. His wealth, whetting the appetites of 
Roderick, delivers him to his doom. In The American Christopher New- 
man, who stupidly exalts the power of money over the power of instinct, tries 
to buy a wife who will correspond to the indiscriminate standards of his for- 
tune. Ultimately his vulgarity — and innocence cannot explain it away — 
victimizes Claire de Cintre and himself. While the effects of wealth on Cath- 
erine Sloper in Washington Square close her off from emotional fulfillment, 
in Daisy Miller the freedom provided by riches destroys her. In drawing 
these parallels it is not my purpose to wage ideological warfare with capital- 
ism. Rather I merely wish to indicate that in these and James’ later writings, 
as for example The Bostonians and The Golden Bowl, money always tends 
to depose love from its natural, democratic authority. Less and less, the mag- 
netism of primitive woman is permitted to express itself in a prosperous and 
artificial society; more and more, it compromises itself and is compromised. 
And as Adams would have it, the emancipation from responsibility which it 
seems to promise is a threat to the continuation of the human race: 

The woman had been set free — volatilized like Clark Maxwell’s perfect gas; almost 
brought to the point of explosion, like steam. One had but to pass a week in Florida, 
or on any of a hundred huge steamers, or walk through the Place Vendome, or join 
a party of Cook’s tourists to Jerusalem, to see that woman had been set free; but 


these swarms were ephemeral, like clouds of butterflies in season, blown away and 
lost, while the reproductive sources lay hidden.° 





* The Education, p. 444, italics mine. 
° The Education, p. 444. 
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Adams here states explicitly what James suggestively implies in The Portrait. 
In a world created by male ingenuity there is no place for woman. Where 
before she shaped her life in accordance with the demands of nature and her 
own human nature, she now seeks to understand her destiny in the abstract- 
tions of art and religion. Her ancient primordial energy, over the centuries 
gradually enervated by participation in the affairs of the masculine world, 
has at last reduced her to the innocuousness of static electricity. Her ardors 
are inflamed by the affectations of thought, not by the fever of blood. No 
longer is she the agrressive proponent of instinctual values; she has been 
forced into retreat by disloyalty to her invulnerable sexuality. 

This fact is brought into focus in another of James’ revisions in which the 
imagery of energy generates associations with Adams’ perspective on histori- 
cal reality. In this case he examines the impact of Goodwood’s physical pres- 
ence upon Isabel. The incident, of course, also functions to explain her reac- 
tion to Warburton’s earlier proposal. But of particular interest is Goodwood’s 
transformation into an overpowering projection of the dynamics of the mas- 
culine world. His identity is inextricably linked with the male’s dominance 
of the processes of civilization. He is a disciple of the machine. He com- 
mands power by his ability to organize, to administer, and guide. He epito- 
mizes the superiority of intellectual will over the groping, undirected im- 
pulses of instinct. What this power brings into being is an empty leisure 
which deprives woman of her self-reliance. Like Isabel, she is granted a 
pseudo-freedom which instills self-distrust and fear. And it is before this im- 
personal authority that the heroine compromises herself; this is seen even in 
James’ first recreation of Isabel’s dilemma of independence: 

[F Jor it was part of the influence he had upon her that he seemed to take from her 
the sense of freedom. There was something too forcible, something oppressive and 
restrictive, in the manner in which he presented himself. She had been haunted at 
moments by the image of his disapproval. .. . The difficulty was that more than any 
man she had ever known . .. , Caspar Goodwood gave her an impression of energy. 


She might like it or not, but at any rate there was something strong about him... . 
The idea of a diminished liberty was particularly disagreeable to Isabel at the present.° 


This description is generalized in character; it suggests an awareness of the 
external pressures in the cultural environment which operate to frustrate Isa- 
bel. However, James’ creative imagination has not been able to crystallize 
this impression clearly. It is still amorphous, a feeling rather than an absorbed 
intuition. The revision clearly shows what I mean; for Isabel’s recollection of 
Goodwood is translated directly into the imagery of physics, the idiom as it 
were of this machine culture. His vitality is a thing of mass, weight, and 





* 1881, pp. 98-99. 
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power, something like the impersonal potential of a fire-and-steam driven 
mechanism: 

[F Jor it was part of the influence he had upon her that he seemed to deprive her of 
the sense of freedom. There was a disagreeably strong push, a kind of hardness of 
presence, in his way of rising before her. She had been haunted at moments by the 
image, by the danger, of his disapproval. .. . The difficulty was that more than any 
man ..., Caspar Goodwood expressed for her an energy — and she had felt it as a 
power — that was of his nature. . . . it was a matter of the spirit that sat in his clear- 
burning eyes like some tireless watcher in a window. She might like it or not, but he 
insisted, ever, with the whole weight and force: even in one’s usual contact with him 


one had to reckon with that. The idea of a diminished liberty. .. . (1, 162, italics mine.) 


What Isabel envisions here is less a man than the type of individual which 
her civilization developed as its paragon. It is against this imposture of hu- 
manity that her instincts rebel. 

In another perspective, of course, James wants his reader to interpret this 
description in the sexual sense, for it betrays the American woman’s abandon- 
ment of her own feminine integrity and self-containment. Isabel, ironically, 
is repelled by the energy of aggressive emotions which the machine-man has 
usurped and warped. This is illustrated in still another revision in which 
James’ original statement of her rejection of Goodwood is couched in con- 
ventional sympathy, “Caspar Goodwood, of all men, ought to enjoy the 
whole devotion of some tender woman,” ‘ but then is rewritten to communi- 
cate her fear of ravishment by a ruthless animal force: “He oughtn’t to stride 
about lean and hungry, however — she certainly felt that for him.” (1, 224.) 
The first version of the novel transcribes Isabel’s sense of release from Good- 
wood’s intimidating strength as an exercise of her power to resist him: 

She was not praying; she was trembling — trembling all over. She was an ex- 
citable creature, and now she was much excited; but she wished to resist her excite- 
ment, and the attitude of prayer, which she kept for some time, seemed to help her 
to be still. She was extremely glad Caspar Goodwood was gone; there was some- 
thing exhilarating in having gotten rid of him. As Isabel became conscious of her 


feeling ... ; it was part of her emotion; but it was a thing to be ashamed of — it was 
profane and out of place.* 


In the New York Edition her instinctive sexual response to his fierce attrac- 
tion is transformed into a tableau of her conquest of passion, not — and of 
this one must take special note — by virtue of her purity but by a denial of the 
emotional authority of the response insofar as it had any meaning for her as 
woman: 

She was not praying; she was trembling — trembling all over. Vibration was 


easy to her, was in fact too constant with her, and she found herself now humming 
like a smitten harp. She only asked, however, to put on the cover, to case herself 





* 1881, p. 137. 
* 1881, p. 142. 
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again in brown holland, but she wished to resist her excitement, and the attitude of 
devotion, which she still kept for some time, seemed to help her to be still. She in- 
tensely rejoiced that Caspar Goodwood was gone; there was something in having 
thus got rid of him that was like the payment, for a stamped receipt, of some debt 
too long on her mind. As she felt the glad relief . . . (1, 232.) 


Her posture in this passage is peculiarly arresting, like a nun at her devo- 
tions. And when this connotation is connected with the metaphor of com- 
merce, the combination seems to imply that she has now bought her freedom 
from all violent emotional attachments. She has defied her own nature and 
her own womanhood. She has purchased an intellectual virginity. An Amer- 
ican Lysistrata, she discounts her inherited, prepotent sexuality to claim the 
peace and the emancipation that her culture has substituted for the ancient 
rule of women. 

How effective this contraception of passion is may be seen in James’ next 
report of Isabel’s reaction to a confrontation of the same two suitors. Sig- 
nificantly enough, at this point she is independent of man in every sense; she 
is now in the possession of the fortune which Ralph has had willed to her. 
In James’ initial delineation of this state there is no suggestion of her double 
triumph over natural energy, her own and her suitors: 

[ B]ut at times, as she listened to the murmur of the Mediterranean waves, her glance 
took a backward flight. It rested upon two figures which, in spite of increasing dis- 
tance, were still sufficiently salient; they were recognizable without difficulty as 


those of Caspar Goodwood and Lord Warburton. It was strange how quickly these 
gentlemen had fallen into the background of our young lady’s life.® 


James revises only the last sentence in this passage, but it, I think, quite 
plausibly may be connected with his previous intercalations of the trope of 
force: “It was strange how quickly these images of energy had fallen into 
the background of our young lady’s life.” (I, 322.) This complacency, par- 
ticularly James’ phrasing of it, is a crucial anticipatory detail. It foreshadows 
Isabel’s capitulation to the passive wooing of Osmond; for, in his attitudes 
and manner, he is the negation not only of the force of sexual passion but 
also of the coercive dynamics of the competitive fields of politics and eco- 
nomics which, both as a reflection of her previous wooers and of the world 
of male domination, had threatened her cultivation of the illusion of female 
freedom. To establish the validity of this interpretation, I would like, for a 
moment, to allude to James’ description of Osmond’s mountain home. Origi- 
nally he, in one phase of her reaction to the place, merely comments on its 
rather grim austerity: “There was something rather severe about the place; 
it looked somehow as if, once you were in it, it would not be easy to get 
out. For Isabel, however, there was of course yet no thought of getting out, 
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but only of advancing.” *° In the revision James appears to affiliate it with 
its owner, at least in terms of the way the action develops. Its aloofness from 
the activity of the city below and from the values cherished by this world 
projects the passive and quiescent egotism of Osmond. It becomes the symbol 
of the phenomenon of male vis inertiae, as the alteration of the first sentence 
shows: “There was something grave and strong in the place; it looked some- 
how as if, once you were in it, it would need an act of energy to get out.” 
(I, 364, italics mine.) Here the physical surrogate of Osmond’s self-exile 
from society, as opposed to the rather offensive quality of the first descrip- 
tion, is rendered inviting to Isabel. This is to say that Isabel’s attraction for 
the house in James’ restatement foreshadows her attempt to find in it a refuge 
for her uncertain womanhood. 

Thus when its owner finally proposes to her, she emotionally meets the 
announcement with a kind of puerile elation, consistent, or so it seems to me, 
with Adams’ derisive remark that the American woman could appreciate 
“sex for sentiment, never for force.” '* This applies particularly to James’ 
first version which contrasts with the aggressive rejections previously of 


Goodwood and Warburton: 


The tears came into Isabel’s eyes — they were caused by an intenser throb of 
that pleasant pain I spoke of a moment ago. There was an immense sweetness in 
the words he had uttered; but, morally speaking, she retreated before them — facing 
him still — as she had retreated in two or three cases we know in which the same 
words had been spoken.”* 


James’ renovations of this text are curious. Force and sentiment collide, gen- 
erating a far more valid moral rationalization than the original statement: 


The tears came into her eyes; this time they obeyed the sharpness of the pang that 
suggested to her somehow the slipping of a fine bolt — backward, forward, she 
couldn’t have said which. The words he had uttered invested him with the golden 


air of early autumn; but, morally speaking, she retreated before them. . . . (II, 18, 
italics mine.) 


Without insisting upon a Freudian interpretation of this response, I think 
that the reader must associate it with the fantasies induced by her refusal to 
acknowledge the physical basis of love. This hallucinatory experience cannot 
be ignored. It reveals a compulsive fear of sexuality in which puritanical in- 
hibition attires itself in the modest robes of morality. James’ additional eluci- 
dation of her confused feelings on this occasion is, in the first version of the 
novel, traced to a credible inertia of innocent virginity: 


‘O, don’t say that, please,’ she answered at last, in a tone of entreaty which had noth- 
ing of conventional modesty, but which expressed the dread of having .. . to choose 
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and decide. What made her dread great was precisely the force which, as it would 
seem, ought to have banished all dread — the consciousness of what was in her own 
heart. It was terrible to have to surrender to that."* 


But in the revision the analysis of this state is astonishingly reorientated. The 
love in her heart is viewed equivocally. Indeed James virtually asserts that it 
is self-deception. And when he resorts to the imagery of the counting-house 
in order to convey this nuance of her feelings, he degrades it into a fatal nar- 
cissism : 

What made her dread great was precisely the force which, as it would seem, ought 
to have banished all dread — the sense of something within herself, deep down, that 
she supposed to be inspired and trustful passion. \t was there like a large sum stored 


in a bank — which there was terror in having to begin to spend. If she touched it, 
it would all come out. (II, 18, italics mine.) 


Perhaps I may be judged too harsh in my indictment, but one cannot, I think, 
overlook James’ reiteration of her delusion that she has a stupendous wealth 
of personality to offer to the world. Her daydreams, from our moment of 
first acquaintance with her in the seclusion of a room in her Albany home, 
are compounded of fatuous illusions. Indication of this is found in her reac- 
tion to Ralph’s acid ridicule of her lover: “a mingled sentiment, to which the 
angry pain excited by his words and the wounded pride of having needed to 
justify a choice of which she felt only the nobleness and purity, equally con- 
tributed.” (II, 74, italics mine.) Even granting the logic of her angered van- 
ity, I cannot find any reason for not attaching more importance to James’ 
rubric on self-adulation. It is a rationalization that one might forgive in the 
heroine of a sentimental novel. But in a work which purports to be a psycho- 
logical study of human behavior—and the preface to the novel is clear enough 
on this point — it must be viewed as an abnormal quirk of character. 

In a recent article which attempts to cope with the ambiguities of Isabel’s 
conduct, James is said to be working “in the tradition of the limited hero- 
ine”™* in which his purpose is to define her traits in “a developing portrait.”’° 
The use of this technique is assumed to explain the abortive speculations of 
all other critics. While I accept the validity of this statement of narrative 
method, I must confess that I can make little out of it in regard to what 
James is trying to communicate to his reader in terms of theme. It is here, 
I think, that Adams provides the frame of reference in which we must in- 
terpret what is being said. For one of the paradoxes of James’ characteriza- 
tion, even accepting the idea of the developing portrait, is that it circles back 
upon itself. From the beginning to the end of the story Isabel does not 
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change. Only her situations change. In this process we are confronted with 
James’ treatment of the stagnant emotions of the Victorian female. This 
articulation of artistic intention is also supported by the mode of characteriza- 
tion, especially in the exploitation of ficelles. This latter term, applying as it 
does to characters which mediate the direct knowledge which James gives 
us of Isabel, helps to illuminate my perspective on the action and to identify 
it as a comedy of self-deception. 

The heroine’s career is fatefully launched by Ralph’s misconception of 
her conviction of individual freedom. Her closest friend Henrietta, much 
like Ralph, looks upon her as a reflection of her own emancipation. Serena 
Merle, on the other hand, totally misconstrues Isabel’s acquisition of her for- 
tune, in terms of her own ruthless ambitions picturing it as a product of de- 
sign, not of Ralph’s delusions. Warburton, in the final analysis, is charmed 
by his illusion of her mechanical spontaneity. Her American suitor Good- 
wood, bent upon obsessive possession of her, almost like Newman’s desire for 
Claire de Cintre, is the victim of his own forceful courting, for he under- 
mines completely Isabel’s faith in her own femininity. It is only the Countess 
Gemini who instinctively perceives what is wrong with her brother’s wife. 
A woman who has never discovered any reason why she should betray the 
spirit of her mythic ancestress Eve, she immediately centers upon Isabel’s per- 
fidy to her own sex: “ “You’ve such a beastly pure mind. I never saw a woman 
with such a pure mind!’ cried the Countess.” (II, 362.) It is interesting to 
note that James revised the first part of this dialogue simply by adding one 
word, the qualifying “beastly” that discloses Isabel’s “quaint” sterility. This 
aspect of the heroine’s abeyant passion is also adumbrated in her marital rela- 
tions with Osmond who, in his own self-love, tolerantly and happily accepts 
her timid role of wifehood. Though on one occasion she appears to protest 
this status vehemently, “ “We don’t live decently together!’” (II, 357) there 
is ample reason in context to question the sexual implications of the outburst, 
at any rate if we are to go along with any view at all of her innate virginal 
reticence. 

But having briefly outlined this state of collective misunderstanding of 
the heroine, it is to the earliest of James’ foreshadowings of her destiny that 
we must turn for corroboration of my position. In one of Mr. Touchett’s 
meditations upon her character we encounter incontrovertible evidence, | 
think, of the artist’s disposition to delineate her as another victim of the social 
and financial freedom that transformed Mrs. Touchett into a masculine 
simulacrum of woman: 


Like the mass of American girls Isabel had been encouraged to express herself; her 
remarks had been attended to; she had been expected to have emotions and opin- 
ions. Many of her opinions had doubtless but a slender value, many of her emotions 
passed away in utterance; but they had left a trace in giving her the habit of seeming 
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at least to feel and think, and in imparting moreover to her words when she was 
really moved that prompt vividness which so many people had regarded as a sign 
of superiority. Mr. Touchett used to think that she reminded him of his wife when 
his wife was in her teens. It was because she was fresh and natural and quick to 


understand, to speak . . . that he had fallen in love with Mrs. Touchett. (I, 74.) 


Isabel, in other words, is a product of a later generation’s indiscriminate med- 
dling with the natural impulses of the female nature; for, in tolerating a 
sense of intellectual license even more extreme than in Mrs. Touchett’s early 
womanhood, it has given the young girl, a type that the American culture 
was developing, a distorted notion of what demands life made upon her sex. 
As Adams would have it, the male’s infatuation with the historical forms 
of human existence had seduced woman into treason against herself: “He 
could not run his machine and a woman too; he must leave her, even though 
his wife, to find her own way, and all the world saw her trying to find her 
way by imitating him.” ** This description corresponds with Mrs. Touchett’s 
public and private engagement to her role of wife, and it also comprehends 
the kind of freedom which Isabel’s inheritance provided, the time and the 
leisure to brood on the abstract ambitions of the emancipated woman. In- 
deed her marriage to Osmond is the inevitable consequence of this defection 
from the biological function of woman in nature, the fulfillment of herself 
as a wife and a mother. It seems to me that James’ silence throughout the 
book on the death of her child clearly indicates her preoccupation with the 
social aspect of marriage. She had not wed a man but rather a paragon of 
taste and decorum, seeking security in an artificial order of existence in which 
all values were arbitrarily defined. In the process she had renounced the fate 
that was ordained for her when Eve, bored with the static innocence of the 
Garden of Eden, flirted with the urbane serpent. 

This last analogy is not used facetiously. It leads me to a necessary con- 
sideration of the garden symbolism in the story, an artifice of setting in so 
many of James’ novels in which he is concerned with emotional perversion. 
As William Troy has so aptly declared, the garden in The Portrait “is the 
dwelling place of the unknown terror that is actually in herself [Isabel] — 
the terror of experience which at the end she rationalizes in terms of moral 
obligation.” *” It is not, however, the counterpart of the Garden of Eden; for 
Gardencourt is a product of civilization, the vibrant energy of nature brought 
under discipline and domestication. But lurking behind this facade of cul- 
ture is the wild, rebellious primitive, the force within herself and without 
herself in the shape of her lovers from which she flees. Ashamed of the Eve 
in her genetic constitution, she affects a self-blinded innocence; she assumes 
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the role of woman which has been assigned to her by, to use Adams’ perti- 
nent phrase, “the monthly-magazine-made American female” (Is he punning 
on one word?).’*® She declines to acknowledge the biological vis inertiae of 
her sex, a force far stronger than any with which the male can affront nature 
in her eternal garden. 

And it is on this note of awareness that James terminates the novel, ad- 
ducing the trope of energy which has distinguished this one pattern of his 
revisionary practices. The incident in question, of course, is her final meet- 
ing with Goodwood, and it recapitulates in meaning her initial meeting with 
him in Gardencourt. It likewise affirms, I submit, my conviction that the 
movement of action is circular, an inevitability in the light of Isabel’s failure 
to develop emotionally. Her recoil from his passionate embrace marks the 
pathetic triumph of conventional moralism over instinctive integrity. It, at 
the same time, commemorates the period in history when the American 
woman surrendered the innate prerogativess of her destiny to the mechani- 
cal aggressiveness of the American male. The episode in the garden, at least 
in terms of James’ revisions, is framed in two major movements. The first 
embraces her psychologically hysterical fear of Goodwood, the threat to her 
enshrined terror of experience, but in the edition of 1881 it is empty of dra- 
matic impact. His question as to why she should return to the “ghastly form” 


of her marriage is met with ““To get away from you!’” But this response, 
as James points out, is a fatuous rationalization, for it “expressed only a little 
of what she felt. The rest was that she had never been loved before. It 
wrapped her about; it lifted her off her feet.” (p. 517.) The New York Edi- 
tion retains the order of the first two parts of the comment; but the last sen- 
tence is altered in order to ascertain the communication of James’ feeling in 
regard to Isabel’s desperate need to cling to her narcissistic innocence: 


She had believed it, but this was different; this was the hot wind of the desert, at the 
approach of which the others dropped dead, like mere sweet airs of the garden. It 
wrapped her about; it lifted her off her feet, while the very taste of it, as of some- 
thing potent, acrid and strange, forced open her set teeth. (II, 433-34.) 


The imagery of this revision suggests that physical love for Isabel would be 
a fatal experience. Her fantasy inverts the fruitful symbol of the garden into 
a blighting wind from the desert, and thus James reveals to the reader the 
waste land of emotions which has dried up her erotic spontaneity. 

The main turn of events in this encounter centers upon her reaction to 
her lover’s compulsory kiss. Originally the description was restricted to the 
heroine’s personal feeling: “He glared at her a moment through the dusk, 
and the next instant she felt his arms about her, and his lips on her lips. His 
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kiss was like a flash of lightning; when it was dark again, she was free.” *° 
The revision likewise stresses her individual response, but this time it is re- 
lated directly to the overwhelming energy of Goodwood. And, in line with 
my previous observation on Isabel’s pathological narcissism, the intercalary 
imagery implies, almost like a similar scene in T. S. Eliot’s “Prufrock,” that 
the very thought of mutual love is akin to emotional suicide: 

His kiss was like white lightning, a flash that spread, and spread again, and stayed; 
and it was extraordinary as if, while she took it, she felt each thing in his hard man- 
hood that had least pleased her, each agressive act of his face, his figure, his presence, 
justified of its intense identity and made one with this act of possession. So had she 


heard of those wrecked and under water following a train of images before they 
sink. When darkness returned she was free. (Il, 436, italics mine.) 


More than anything else, in the manner of James’ usual handling of coarse 
innuendoes, this passage emphasizes the animalistic sexual virility of Good- 
wood. It, in Isabel’s mind, is associated with brutal rape; and, as the analogy 
of drowning so eloquently argues, it is a foreshadowing of death. This means 
that for Isabel to give herself voluntarily in an act of love would be to lose 
the sense of deluded innocence by which she identifies herself. In the free- 
dom which she attains for herself she succeeds in her rebellion against ma- 
ternity, the problem of American women which so absorbed Adams. And 
in Isabel, even as the former was afraid, the vis inertiae of female sexuality 
succumbs to the irresponsible force of a male who has also lost his sense of 
function in a culture which has destroyed the natural basis of relationship 
between the opposite sexes. And the enveloping action in this novel, the 
deaths of the male Touchetts who make Isabel’s freedom possible, anticipates 
this climax. The promiscuous charity of a rootless and sterile commercialism 
passes a sentence of doom upon the redemptive feminine in twentieth-century 
culture. James’ portrait of Isabel, like Adams’ Education, is certainly a proph- 
ecy that has come true in our own times. 
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by JOHN Q. ANDERSON 


Emerson on Texas 


and the Mexican War 


HOUGH HE MENTIONS Texas more times than any other state in his writ- 

ings, Ralph Waldo Emerson was never there. In his numerous lecture 

tours, Emerson travelled widely in the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River but did not see any of the New West until 1871, when as an old 
man he visited California.’ But his private journals reflect an intense aware- 
ness of the national scene, a lively concern with current events despite his 
reluctance to participate in public affairs. “The Texas question” and the 
Mexican War evoked spontaneous outbursts, jottings which did not find 
their way into the essays and lectures but which are significant expressions, 
on the one hand, of a New Englander’s prejudices and, on the other, of his 
meliorative faith as Mr. Emerson, American, that out of the seething caul- 
dron of the politics of the 1840’s would eventually come a sound basis for the 
spread of democratic institutions. 

Emerson was in the national capital for four days in 1843 and was not 
particularly pleased with what he saw of lawmakers.’ “The Texas question,” 
as it was called, even then promised to become the major national issue that 
it indeed did the next year. Emerson’s first mention of Texas occurred in 
1844 when the controversy had reached a new intensity. The newspapers 
were full of accounts of Congressional debates on annexation, and Emerson 
may have been reading a Boston newspaper friendly to the Tyler administra- 
tion when in January, 1844, he jotted down this comment: 

The question of the annexation of Texas is one of those which looks very differently 
to the centuries and to the years. It is very certain that the strong British race, which 
have now overrun so much of this continent, must also overrun that tract, and Mex- 


ico and Oregon also, and it will in the course of ages be of small import by what par- 
ticular occasions and methods it was done. It is a secular question.* 


This prophetic statement was based on Emerson’s conviction that the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization (the “Saxon race” he usually said) would inevitably com- 
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mand the continent, not by Divine Providence as the Expansionists claimed, 
but as a result of race-drive. Though he did not question the inevitability of 
expansion, he did question the means to the end. The spread of American 
democratic institutions, he believed, must not be accomplished at the expense 
of war or the dissolution‘of the Union, as some advocated. The remainder of 
Emerson’s journal entry shows that he was no Expansionist. 

It is quite necessary and true to our New England character [he said] that we should 
consider the question in its local and temporary bearings, and resist the annexation 
with tooth and nail. It is a measure which goes not by right, nor by wisdom, but by 


feeling. It would be a pity to dissolve the Union and so diminish immensely every 
man’s personal importance. We are just beginning to feel our oats.* 


This attitude reflects the New England position which held that admission 
of Texas would enlarge the slave-holding territory, increase Southern power 
in Congress, and perhaps even lead to disunion. Emerson’s personal view 
that disunion would “diminish immensely every man’s personal importance” 
was based on his belief that the United States was potentially the one nation 
in the world in which full development of the individual was possible. Any 
threat to that significant realization must be avoided. 

Emerson’s dual viewpoint — first seeming to approve of expansion and 
then definitely disapproving — is consistently Emersonian, confusing as it 
may seem. There is a law for things, he said, and a law for man. Texas and 
its annexation were a thing, but the men who were charged with the solu- 
tion of the problem must be governed by the law for man — moral law. To 
put it another way, Emerson, New Englander, must oppose annexation as 
currently proposed since it appeared to be a victory for slavery; Emerson, 
American, approved of the spread of democratic institutions provided it could 
be accomplished without besmirching the moral reputation of the nation. 

The newspapers kept the annexation issue before Emerson. Early in 1844 
John C. Calhoun, President Tyler’s new Secretary of State, pushed through 
the House a treaty signed by Tyler and Sam Houston providing for the im- 
mediate annexation of Texas. In May the Senate debated the bill inconclu- 
sively. The chief topic the same month at the Democratic convention in 
Baltimore was also annexation, which disrupted the preconceived plan for 
compromise between Van Buren’s anti-annexation position and Lewis Cass’ 
pro-Texas stand. As a result the convention nominated the “dark horse” 
James K. Polk and adopted a platform that advocated “the reoccupation of 
Oregon” and the “reannexation of Texas.”° Back in Washington, the Sen- 
ate failed to ratify Calhoun’s treaty during the first week in June, and Sena- 
tor Benton of Missouri introduced an annexation measure which died be- 
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cause Congress adjourned without considering it.° In the summer of 1844, 
Emerson went to Boston, as he said, 


. .. to hear the debates of the Texas Convention with the hope that I might catch 
some sparks of the Typhonic rage. But I was unlucky in my visits to the house, and 
heard only smooth Whig speeches on moderation, etc., to fill time." 


With the election of Polk in November, the annexation issue was sure to 
come up as soon as Congress reassembled. To Emerson and New England 
Polk’s victory was an ominous sign of the South’s increasing power. Then in 
January, 1845, an incident occurred which confirmed their fears and struck 
home in Concord. Judge Samuel Hoar, a native of Concord who had been 
sent to Charleston, South Carolina, as an agent of Massachusetts to protect the 
rights of the state’s colored citizens, was threatened by a mob and forced to 
leave the state. At the protest meeting held at the Concord courthouse on 
January 26, 1845, Emerson served on the business committee.* He was emo- 
tionally involved because Judge Hoar was a friend and the father of his dis- 
ciple Elizabeth, who had been engaged to his brother Charles before his 
death. The expulsion of Judge Hoar indicated the South’s willingness to use 
violence to obtain its ends. Thus, when the annexation of Texas, which 
New Englanders associated with Southern thirst for power and violence, 
came up again in 1845, Emerson recorded his displeasure with Northern 
Democrats who were trying to retain favor in both North and South. Of the 
Massachusetts Democrats, he said: 

They know that the great and governing sentiment of the State is anti-slavery and 
anti-Texas, and whilst it is so, they can safely indulge a little flirting with the great 


Mother Democracy at Tammany Hall or at Washington which has made Texas the 
passport to its grace.° 


When in February the House sent another annexation measure to the Senate, 
Emerson cried: 


A few foolish and cunning managers ride the conscience of this great country with 
their Texas, or Tariff, or Democracy, or other mumbo-jumbo, and all give in and 
are verily persuaded that that is great, — all else is trifling.”° 


Annexation was indeed the major concern of Congress, and when a com- 
promise measure passed Congress, President Tyler, in the last hours of his 
term, signed the bill which incoming President Polk chose to let stand. Now 
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that annexation was inevitable, Emerson, in a calmer and more philosophical 
mood, wrote: 


The annexation of Texas looks like one of those events which retard or retrograde 
the civilization of the ages. But the World Spirit is a good swimmer, and storms and 
waves cannot easily drown him. He snaps his fingers at law.”* 


According to the doctrine of melioration, that good can come from evil, 
Emerson took the larger viewpoint. On the other hand, he did not cease to 
resist, as a matter of principle. In September, 1845, he attended a convention 
of anti-Texas agitators in Concord and possibly made a speech.’* Then, on 
October 9 he wrote to John Greenleaf Whittier: 


I was at Cambridge on Tuesday at an adjourned meeting of our Anti Texas Con- 
vention & was there told by some person that your letter to me a fortnight since was 
printed in the Emancipator with some unfriendly remarks by the Editor as to the 
manner in which it had been disposed of. .. . At Cambridge I arrived late, but found 
a handful of people, perhaps, all told, twenty. There is to be yet another meeting 
attempted in Old Cambridge a week from Friday, I believe. I am so seldom a mover 
in politics & so seldom honoured with a public letter, that I earnestly hope nothing 
indiscrete or unfortunate has attended my charge in this instance.** 


Despite all resistance, Texas was admitted to the Union in December, 
1845, as Emerson had predicted almost two years earlier. The agitation that 
had separated North and South on the issue was temporarily lulled but was 


soon revived in the debates over Oregon and the war with Mexico. 

A few months before the Texas question was finally settled, an Expan- 
sionist newspaper editor coined the phrase, “manifest destiny,” to epitomize 
and dignify the basic concept of westward expansion. John L. O'Sullivan, 
editor of the Democratic Review and the New York Morning News, wrote 
in July, 1845, that it was the “manifest destiny” of the United States to over- 
spread the whole of the North American continent.’* In a few months the 
phrase “manifest destiny” became the nucleus of the belief that incorporation 
into the United States of all adjacent lands was virtually the inevitable ful- 
fillment of a divine mission delegated to the nation by Providence itself, a 
concept which Emerson later called “bilge water.” Albert K. Weinberg’s 
exhaustive treatment of expansionism in American history shows that the 
roots of the concept reach back into the eighteenth century or earlier to the 
theory of natural rights, the idea of an “American Israel,” national security, 
natural boundaries in connection with the Louisiana Purchase, New Orleans, 
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and Florida, and out of ail of these ideas crystalized the theory that only 
American democratic institutions could advantageously and benevolently 
control the continent.’® 

Though Editor O’Sullivan’s phrase came too late to serve partisans of the 
annexation of Texas, “manifest destiny” was first heard in Congress in con- 
nection with the debates on Oregon in January, 1846.'° The magic phrase 
caught on and became the war cry of the Expansionists who in addition to 
Texas wanted Mexico and Central America as well. Circumstances soon 
promised that possibility when the strained relations with Mexico finally 
reached the breaking point and war was declared in May, 1846, hardly five 
months after the admission of Texas to the Union, a war that Emerson’s 
abolitionist friends had forecast.*? 

Emerson would willingly have forgotten politics early in 1846, for he was 
busy lecturing in Boston and surrounding towns and arranging for the publi- 
cation in the United States of the works of his friend Thomas Carlyle. The 
declaration of war, however, was a fact that he could not ignore, and he again 
confided his displeasure in his journals. He blamed the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, for example, for going along with “Mr. Polk’s war.” “New England 
is subservient,” he wrote. “The President proclaims war, and those Senators 
who dissent are not those who know better, but those who can afford to, as 
Benton and Calhoun. Democracy,” he added, “becomes a government of 
bullies tempered by editors,” among whom he included the name of O’Sulli- 
van of “manifest destiny” fame.’* A few days later he maintained that Texas 
and the Mexican War had further weakened the unity of the nation. “Cotton 
thread holds the Union together,” he observed, “patriotism for holidays and 
summer evenings, with music and rockets, but cotton thread is the Union,” *® 
a more astute observation than he perhaps knew. Then, in June while the 
country was being mobilized, Emerson sized up the situation and correctly 
stated the attitude of the majority: “The people,” he commented, “are no 
worse since they invaded Mexico than they were before, only they have given 
their will a deed.” *° Unlike most of his New England friends, Emerson 
understood that the common people wanted war, that the majority of the 
young men who rushed to join up did so for the adventure and wealth they 
supposed were to be had in romantic Mexico. Furthermore, with a con- 
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* Journals, VII, 193. See also my “Emerson and ‘Manifest Destiny,’ The Boston Public Library 
Quarterly, VII (Jan., 1955), 23-33. 
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fidence not generaliy shared in the North and certainly not in Europe,” 
Emerson predicted, “The United States will conquer Mexico,” but in agree- 
ment with the general opinion that Mexico was hopelessly corrupt he added, 
“Tt will be as the man swallows the arsenic, which brings him down in turn. 
Mexico will poison us.” Victory, he thought, would bring national arro- 
gance, materialism, and probably additional slave territory, if not disunion 
itself. 

Later in that June, 1846, the effects of war came close to Emerson in Con- 
cord when his friend and protege, Henry Thoreau, decided to protest the war 
concretely by refusing to pay his taxes. Thoreau said that he did not want his 
dollar to buy a man or a musket to shoot one with.” Thoreau was jailed, 
and tradition states that Emerson went to see him and inquired, “What are 
you doing in there?” Thoreau countered, “What are you doing out there?” 
Someone secretly paid Thoreau’s taxes and he was released. About that time 
Emerson wrote in his journal: 

These — rabble — at Washington are really better than the snivelling opposition. 
They have a sort of genius of a bold and manly cast. ... Mr. Webster told them how 
much the war cost, that was his protest, but voted the war, and sends his son to it. 
They calculated rightly on Mr. Webster. My friend Mr. Thoreau has gone to jail 


rather than pay his tax. On him they could not calculate. The Abolitionists de- 
nounce the war and give much time to it, but they pay the tax.”* 


And so did Emerson, apparently. He said that “refusing payment of the state 


tax does not reach the evil” because “The state tax does not pay the Mexican 
War.” ** 

During the remainder of 1846 Emerson was busy collecting and revising 
his poems for publication in one volume. When the volume was published 
late in December, it contained his first published protest against the war, a 
single poem dedicated to Reverend William H. Channing, a leader in the 
abolition movement, who had repeatedly urged Emerson to participate. As 
Emerson’s biographer points out,”° the “Ode Inscribed to W. H. Channing” 
was “a stinging rebuke to the sordid politics of the era,” though the poem 
dealt essentially with the position of the literary man in a time of crisis, a 
subject to which Emerson had already devoted a great deal of attention in his 
writing. In the poem he maintained that he was a literary man, a student of 
mankind in the larger sense, not of mankind as limited by some particular 
evil. In answer to urgings that he participate in current affairs, he said, “I 
cannot leave / My honied thoughts / For the priest’s cant, / Or statesman’s 
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rant.” °° On the other hand, he grieved because “the famous States” were 
“Harrying Mexico / With rifle and with knife!” But then he remembered 
that there is a law for man and a law for things, and that at the present 
Things (war, commerce, profiteering) were in the saddle and rode mankind. 
As a poet he must be concerned with the law for man. As Rusk says, “for 
himself he fell back on his own doctrine of individualism. Let one live one’s 
own life. The state would follow the best it could.” *7 Emerson had often 
pointed out to the numerous reformers who came to him with fantastic plans 
for reforming the world that if man learned to know himself, in the Socratic 
sense, then he would know what to do about problems arising from his rela- 
tionships with other men. Or, as he said in another connection, the slavery 
of men’s minds was far worse than the bondage of the Negro. 

Once his volume of poems was published, Emerson again returned to 
commenting on the war in his journal. In February, 1847, for example, he 
wrote: 

It is now said that the Mexican War is already paid for in the enhanced value of 
cotton and breadstuffs now to be sold by our people; and chiefly of cotton, a novelty, 
a single article on whose manufacture such immense mechanical powers have been 


concentrated that it takes the lead of all other articles of trade. Now I suppose this 
to be mere ignorance.” 


Naturally suspicious of newspaper reports, Emerson was wrong, for he could 
not see that the thirst of New England cotton mills for cotton had directly 
influenced the demand of the Southern cotton kingdom for new land which 
in turn had led to the struggle for power in Congress. Nor did he under- 
stand that the attitude of many in the North had changed within the year 
from hostility to the war to approval of it or even enthusiasm for it when it 
proved profitable. Newspapers were quick to point out the advantages to 
business. The Boston Post of April 5, 1847, stated that the war would do 
more for the spread of commercial and political freedom and for the wealth 
and glory of the United States than any other event since the declaration of 
independence.*® Emerson, later in the year, jotted down without comment a 
quotation from the Boston Daily Advertiser which bragged that on August 
21 arrivals of ships at the port of Boston totalled 169, “by far the largest num- 
ber that ever came into this port in one day.” *° 

Commercial prosperity did not bother Emerson so much as the implica- 
tions of some politicians that all people who did not approve of the war were 
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traitors. He recorded in his journal an account of a Western Congressman 
who made such charges in Congress. Referring to the war as the “Texan and 
Mexican plunder,” Emerson said: 

The name of Washington City in the newspapers is every day of blacker shade. All 
the news from that quarter being of a sadder type, more malignant. It seems to be 
settled that no act of honour or benevolence or justice is to be expected from the 
American government, but on this, that they will be as wicked as they dare. No 


man now can have any sort of success in politics without a streak of infamy crossing 
his name.”* 


In October, 1847, Emerson went to Europe for the second time and was 
too busy there lecturing to write about affairs at home. Before he left, how- 
ever, he had written the “Editor’s Address” for the new Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review which was launched in December. Since the magazine was 
more concerned with contemporary affairs than the more conservative North 
American Review, Emerson felt compelled to mention the war: 

We have a bad war, many victories, each of which converts the country into an 
immense chanticleer; and a very insincere political opposition. The country needs 
to be extricated from its delirium at once. Public affairs are chained in the same law 


with private; the retributions of armed states are not less sure and signal than those 
which come to private felons.** 


But in the same editorial, Emerson, the eternal optimist, also spoke of the 
potential of the United States: 

. .. who can see the continent with its inland and surrounding waters, its temperate 
climates, its west-wind breathing vigor through all the year, its confluence of races 
so favorable to the highest energy, and the infinite glut of their production, without 


putting new queries to Destiny as to the purpose for which this muster of nations 
and this sudden creation of enormous values is made?** 


Perhaps few people saw any difference between Emerson’s glowing words 
and the gospel of “manifest destiny.” 

Emerson was still in Europe when the treaty with Mexico was signed 
in February, 1848. As he had predicted only four years before, “the Saxon 
race” had overrun the continent, for indeed the United States by the addition 
of Texas and the Mexican Cession had virtually redoubled its territory, and 
also, as he had said, posterity would not be concerned with how it was done. 

Within a few years after the war, Emerson had extended his lecture tours 
as far west as St. Louis. As Professor Rusk says: 


He had long been preaching national as well as personal self-reliance, but though he 
had visited the Old World twice he had never penetrated very deeply into his own 
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country till now. In the West he traded his lectures not only for fees but for an edu- 
cation in American culture, supposed to be simon-pure only at this safe distance 
from Europe." 


And he liked what he saw. He did not, however, venture across the Missis- 
sippi into the New West that “manifest destiny” had added to the Union 
until “the retributions of armed states,” of which he had spoken in 1847, had 
been visited upon the nation in the bloody conflict of the Civil War. He was 
old and weary by the time he visited California in 1871. California had at 
first seemed to him to be a romantic land to which the discovery of gold had 
attracted such a diverse group of people that it was a symbol of the growing 
materialism of the age, but the gold of California had served as a magnet to 
draw the Saxon civilization to the Pacific Ocean and to complete more 
rapidly the conquest of the continent. California, like Texas and Oregon, 
had proved the efficacy of American democratic institutions and the Ameri- 
can genius for organizing. He wrote in 1867: 

The office of America is to liberate, to abolish kingcraft, priestcraft, caste, monopoly, 
to pull down the gallows, to burn up the bloody statute-book, to take in the immi- 


grant, to open the doors of the sea and the fields of the earth, — to extemporize gov- 
ernment in Texas, in California, in Oregon. ...*° 


To summarize Emerson’s statements and opinions concerning the annex- 
ation of Texas and the Mexican War: his objection to expansion was a matter 


of means, not ends, for he too believed that the spread of American demo- 
cratic institutions was inevitable. He objected to the methods of war and con- 
quest advocated by the Expansionists as morally wrong. But when war came, 
he was philosophical, for he once said, “Most of the great results of history 
are brought about by discreditable means.” ** His faith in the American 
people and in the upward progress of the race permitted him to waste no 
time lamenting the cost of wars that shortsighted men provoked. When the 
nation had indeed fulfilled the destiny so long prophesied for it and had 
expanded from the Atlantic to the Pacific and had completed its physical 
growth, Emerson felt that the time had come for it to grow equally as great 
spiritually. In the years following he increased his own efforts to tell the 
American people from the lecture platform and in his essays that national 
greatness was not a matter of extent of land from ocean to ocean but was 
rather a matter of individual self-reliance and the understanding that sig- 
nificant progress in the affairs of both men and nations came only by obeying 
the “law for man.” 
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EVENING HARBOR 


Bernice Ames 


Here by the water day drifts away 
wearing my smiles, caught in gold clouds. 
Mosaic and tender, the murmur of water 
gentles a cargo of empty sailboat 

nudges a music under her breast 


the quiet sky scrolled in her tempo of dreaming. 


Here by the water my soul drifts away 

slipping its prison, shaking desire. 

The windless sail crumples, the shuddering mast 
etches a scudding low cloud in the ember dark 


squiggles the water in an afterthought. 


Here by the pier drifts a reason enduring; 
weathered as longing, this splinter of wood 
holds the hands of a hollow craft 


parent-like, giving and needing no return. 


Knee-deep in the crimson shimmer of evening 


the pier is a shell for the wash of a passion. 


Los Angeles, California 





Edited by S. GEORGE ELLSWORTH 


“Dear Ellen”: A Utah-California 
Correspondence, 1856-1857 


ERSONAL LETTERS have a way of being quickly lost, misplaced, or pur- 

posely destroyed. Rare indeed are collections of significant family let- 

ters. Their preservation can be attributed to familial piety, an historic 
sense, sentimentality, accident, or just plain squirrel tendencies. Yet there is 
no more valuable record of personal reflections of events, institutions, and 
contemporary attitudes than the letter written from the heart and intended 
only for the eye of the receiver. The author of a journal, by the very act of 
maintaining entries, implies interest in the preservation of his life events for 
himself or “posterity.” Not so with letters. Hurriedly written, full of apolo- 
gies for spelling or penmanship with promises to do better next time, the per- 
sonal letter provides the only record of intimate conversations, though taking 
place at a distance. Through letters one is permitted a glimpse into the heart 
of another’s life and age. 

Here are letters written by two girls named Ellen: Ellen Pratt, who mar- 
ried William McGary of San Bernardino, California,’ and Ellen Spencer, 
who married Hiram B. Clawson of Salt Lake City, Utah Territory.’ Both 
were intelligent and talented daughters of prominent Mormons of their day. 
When the correspondence opens, the girls are twenty-four years old and have 
not seen each other for six years. They had been intimates since their days at 
Nauvoo, early Mormon gathering place on the Mississippi River. These let- 
ters vividly open up two years of their lifelong association and reveal interest- 
ing aspects of Mormon affairs in Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, and San 
Bernardino, California, during the eventful years 1856-1857. 

While the correspondence throws light on some contemporary affairs of 
general interest, the chief topic is the womanly absorption in love, marriage, 
and babies. During the first exchange, Ellen Pratt is married, quite to the 
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disappointment of some who believe she hadn’t “done as well as you aught, 
after waiting so long.” And at the other end, Ellen Clawson has occasion to 
write: “Just ten days ago Hiram brought home a new wife, no more or less 
than Miss Alice Young, the governor’s daughter. Our house is all in confu- 
sion. ...” While the girls are of serious mind, devoutly religious, there is sav- 
ing humor as they chide each other and smile at their own situations. Mrs. 
Clawson warns her friend in California that “If . . . your husband is a true 
Saint, I might possibly be obliged to send the comforting words of ‘grin and 
bear it’ to you.” Ellen McGary never received those “comforting” words al- 
though Hiram (we learn from one letter) had offered to save her “from the 
horrors of Old Maiddom” by taking her as a plural wife. 

Of the marriage of their friends, of “matrimonial squalls,” of Salt Lake 
girls becoming familiar with Col. Steptoe’s troops, of parental opposition to 
marriages that seemed to turn out as badly as predicted, of babies, of the effect 
of the Reformation on plural marriages (“. . . this is the greatest time for mar- 
rying I ever knew, even ‘Al’ Huntingdon has taken two girls at once .. .”), 
of “love in a cottage” versus the “inmate of ‘guilded halls,’” of parties and 
dances and picnics, of May Days and pioneer celebrations on the Fourth and 
the Twenty-Fourth of July — all these find intimate expression (“ ‘Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh’ and I forgot myself.”) It is a 
century-old correspondence; its theme is universal and ever new. 

The letters reveal much for that day; they are prophetic, too. One can 
easily see Ellen Clawson’s life cut out for her. Her husband is a man of stand- 
ing and influence in the Mormon capital, a man who can well provide the 
security and wherewithal to support four wives in a fashionable manner. 
While sharing Hiram with others, Ellen no doubt held a unique position as 
first wife, even though two of the other wives were daughters of Brigham 
Young. A much loved mother, respected by all, she found occasion to engage 
in women’s activities in her church such as territorial Salt Lake City pro- 
vided. Surely her marriage was successful in every respect, by Mormon 
standards of her day. 

There is a melancholy foreboding in Ellen Pratt’s letters. She has seen 
enough to know that one waits “all in vain” for the “realization of those 
bright young hopes,” “the fairy castle built in air.” Yet she knows that she 
has not “had quite so deep an experience in the realities” as some of her 
friends “but I suppose it will all come along in time and plenty fast enough.” 
And so it did. Hers was a life of continual disappointment and tragedy. She 
had to support herself much of her life by school teaching. Her many homes 
were all humble “cottages” and sometimes there was love and sometimes 
there was not. Three of her four children died in infancy under tragic cir- 
cumstances, and in the midst of all this she and William separated. She mar- 
ried again to escape loneliness only to be hurt again. She found some outlet 
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in teaching, some in active work in the woman suffrage movement, and reg- 
ularly corresponded with leading Mormon women. In her last years, how- 
ever, she was reunited with William and they spent happier last days together. 

“My Dear old Friend of bygone days,” the first letter begins. One would 
not expect this to be the letter of a young girl. But the experiences the girls 
had had together were dramatic and were far behind them. Much had hap- 
pened in the meantime, and those days at Nauvoo and on to Salt Lake Valley 
indeed seemed like “bygone days.” Each had been forced into responsibilities 
at a very young age, “orphaned” children of Mormon missionary fathers. 

It all began in 1841 when the families of Orson Spencer and Addison 
Pratt moved their wagons into burgeoning Nauvoo on the Mississippi. Here 
the families met and fast friendships were formed. 

Ellen Pratt’s parents were well educated for that day. Her father, Addi- 
son Pratt (no relation to Mormon apostles Orson and Parley), in his youth 
and early manhood had sailed the seas on American whalers, and then, when 
married in 1831 to Louisa Barnes, settled on the shores of Lake Erie, man- 
aging a farm and captaining boats engaged in the lakes trade. Mrs. Pratt was 
a professional seamstress and a school teacher, an occupation her daughter 
Ellen was to share. The family received Mormonism in 1838 and soon moved 
west, arriving in Nauvoo in the spring of 1841.° 

Ellen Spencer’s father was the early Mormon intellectual and religious 
leader, Orson Spencer, a capable young advocate trained in the law and in the 
Baptist ministry. He was married to Catherine Curtis in 1830, and Ellen was 
born in 1832, the second child but first to survive infancy. The established 
Connecticut minister was won to Mormonism by his brother Daniel Spencer 
in 1841, and emigrated that year to Nauvoo.* 

In the Mormon “City Beautiful” the children spent their early adolescent 
years, playing together, going to school, attending plays and socials. The 
fathers worked on the Nauvoo Temple. Orson Spencer set up a school, and 
was later named as a professor in the University of Nauvoo. 

Because of Addison Pratt’s knowledge of the Polynesians of the Sand- 
wich Islands (among whom he had spent six months in 1822), he was called 





* Biographical statements relating to the Pratt family are based on the Addison Pratt Family Papers, 
the journals of Addison Pratt, the journal of Louisa Barnes Pratt, and the journals of Caroline Barnes 
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October 20, 1855, and Latter-day Saints’ Millennial Star (Liverpool), XVII (December 1, 1855), 762—4, 
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to take a mission to the Pacific Islands. He left Nauvoo, June 1, 1843. In the 
Society Islands of the South Pacific — Tahiti, Tubuai, and the Tuamotus — 
he and his companion indelibly established the Mormon church, converting 
hundreds to the Latter-day Saint faith. Mrs. Pratt, during this five-year 
“widowhood,” managed for the family at Nauvoo as best she could. 

After the deaths of the Mormon prophet and patriarch in 1844, war broke 
out on that Illinois prairie and in the forced exodus from Nauvoo that soon 
followed, the Pratt and Spencer families were to share unforgettable experi- 
ences. 

The Orson Spencer family left Nauvoo in mid-February, 1846. The 
mother, strained by the loss of her lastborn and fatigued by the ordeal of 
these last cold days under canvas, died a month and thirty miles on the way 
into Iowa. This not enough, Orson shortly thereafter was asked to fulfill his 
call issued at Nauvoo to preside over the British Mission and edit the church’s 
influential Millennial Star. Before leaving his children at Winter Quarters 
on the Missouri, the father made a rustic one-room, one-window cabin that 
was to serve as “home” for the-children during the next two years.” Six chil- 
dren, aged from three-and-a-half to thirteen years, were left to the watchful 
eye of neighbors, James and Mary Bullock.® Yet the major responsibility fell 
to Ellen, the “little mother,” to feed, nurse, counsel and watch over the family 
of youngsters.’ 

Louisa Pratt and her four daughters left Nauvoo in May, 1846, and made 
their way to Winter Quarters where they, too, struggled through poverty and 
sickness for two years. Mrs. Pratt taught school under a bowery set up before 
her sod-covered dugout. Ellen also “taught a juvenile school,” and younger 
sister Frances made a garden and took care of cows in winter, and some- 
times, “when charity was cold, she chopped the wood.” * The Pratts, appar- 
ently, lived not far from the Spencer children, for Aurelia, eleven at the time, 
remembered that she and the others attended Mrs. Pratt’s school and “spent 
most of our spare time at her house.” ® 

It was in Brigham Young’s large company, leaving Winter Quarters in 
June, 1848, that the Spencer children and Mrs. Pratt and her daughters made 
their way to Salt Lake Valley, arriving there the 20th of September. One 
week later, the Pratt women unexpectedly met husband and father as Addi- 





* Orson Spencer was in England from January 23, 1847, to August, 1848, as president of the British 
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son made his way into the Valley after five years’ absence, neither part of the 
family knowing the whereabouts of the other. The Pratt and Spencer chil- 
dren spent time together in the Old Fort before Daniel Spencer provided 
adobe housing for his brother’s children. 

Orson Spencer returned to his children on the 23rd of September, 1849, 
after three years’ absence, bringing with him a new wife and baby.’® For two 
brief weeks these families were together with parents at home. 

On the 9th of October, 1849, Addison Pratt left the Valley on a second 
mission to Tahiti. This time he was to be followed by his family, Mrs. Pratt 
and the four girls leaving Salt Lake the next April. In the islands the family 
had a unique experience. Mrs. Pratt kept a school for the natives. Ellen 
learned the native tongue and frequently accompanied her father in the mis- 
sionary schooner visiting the Polynesian Saints scattered through the lush, 
white coral-reefed islands of that South Pacific group, becoming quite a fa- 
vorite among the natives. In 1852, French policy so deterred Protestant mis- 
sions that the Pratt family returned to the States and made their home at San 
Bernardino in 1853. For five years the Pratts lived at this Mormon center in 
California, during which time the father was to undertake two additional 
missions to the Islands.** 

In Salt Lake City, in the meantime, Ellen Spencer was married on March 
18, 1850 to Hiram B. Clawson, whom she had met on the 1848 overland 
journey. Hiram Clawson was to become one of Utah’s leading citizens, and 
very soon after the marriage he became manager of Brigham Young’s private 
business, active in military and territorial affairs, and a regular performer in 
dramatics in the newly finished Social Hall. In dramatics he met Margaret 
Judd, whom he married as a second or “plural” wife in 1852. One year after 
Ellen’s marriage to Hiram, her sister Aurelia was married to Thomas Rogers, 
and they made their home in Farmington, to the north.” The father Orson 
Spencer was called on two subsequent missions, one to Prussia’® and another 
to the United States, but from the latter he never returned alive. In the sum- 





* Martha Knight Spencer, whom he married in England in 1847. He later married also Margaret 
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Crosby. In the late fall of 1856 she married Jones Dyer. Pratt stayed with them for some time before 
returning to his family in the south. See letters VI and VII. 

* Aurelia Spencer Rogers, pp. 122 ff. 


* The Prussian Mission of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Report of Orson Spencer, 
A.B., to President Brigham Young, dated Liverpool, February 8th, 1853. (Liverpool and London: S. W. 
Richards, 1853). Spencer left Salt Lake in September 1852, reached Prussia in January, was banished 
February 2nd. He returned to Salt Lake Valley in August 1853. 
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mer of 1855 he contracted chills and fever and died at St. Louis, October 15." 
One month later, Ellen’s sister Catherine was married to Brigham Young, Jr., 
one month before news of the father’s death reached the City of the Saints.’® 

As the correspondence opens, Ellen Pratt’s father is on his fourth mission 
to Tahiti. Ellen is home in San Bernardino with her mother and sisters 
Frances, Lois, and Ann Louise. During the first exchange of letters Ellen is 
married, in a quiet, private ceremony to William McGary on the 26th of 
May, 1856. The initial letter, written from the Salt Lake end, has not been 
preserved. 

The letters that follow are printed verbatim, preserving the original spell- 
ing, capitalization and punctuation. 


I. 


Eien Pratr McGary To ELLEN SPENCER CLAWSON 


* San Bernardino May 24th 1856 
My Dear old Friend of bygone days 


I seat myself this afternoon to inform you of my surprise and pleasure when I 
received your letter by the last mail. when I saw it was from you my heart fairly 
leaped for joy; it was what I had wished for but hardly expected for a long time. 
Oh! it brought back old “bygones” so forcibly to mind. how I wished I could be 


right there long enough to see if it would seem in reality as plain as in imagination: 


it made me wish to be in Salt Lake worse than ever. I cannot say that I have felt to 
be in exactly the right spot since we left there. O! the days and hours I have spent 
living over old times since I left there; for that was all the solace I had while on my 
lonely pilgrimage (for such it seemed some of the time) among the “sunny Isles of 
the South” for they are sunny as you would be undoubtedly convinced by the time 
you had circumnavigated the Island some warm day on foot or in an open boat. 
How I used to wish you were there to admire with me the beauties of Ocean, tree, 
and flowers. An admirer of nature in its pristine loveliness would find much to 
amuse and interest them there. I have often thought of the fairy castle built in air 
that we erected that afternoon. I have waited long for the realization of those bright 
young hopes but all in vain. the nearer I approach the fairy fabric like the Will 0’ 
the wisp it vanishes in air and I am left farther from it than ever, but I have lived 





“On this mission he spent about a year in Cincinnati, Ohio, when he was called to the editorial 
chair of the church’s St. Louis Luminary in July 1855. He undertook a mission to the Cherokee Nation 
when in September he was taken ill, returned to St. Louis and there died. St. Louis Luminary, July 14, 
August 11, September 22 and 29, October 20, 1855. One year later, his remains were brought to Salt 
Lake for interment by his brother Daniel, who had served as a missionary to Great Britain, 1852-56. 
Deseret News (Salt Lake City), VI, pp. 245, 252, October 8 and 15, 1856. 

* Deseret News, V, p. 296, November 21, 1855, gives an account of the marriage and festivities that 
followed. Aurelia Spencer Rogers, p. 149. 

* Many will look with interest to Hampton C. Godbe’s forthcoming biography of Hiram B. Clawson 
and his family. Brief sketches are now in print in Orson F. Whitney, History of Utah (Salt Lake City: 
George Q. Cannon & Sons Co., Publishers, 1904), IV, 201-3; and Andrew Jenson, op. cit., I, 629-30. 

Hiram B. Clawson had a distinguished career. He also was a one-time owner and for thirty years 
manager of the Salt Lake Theater, superintendent of Z.C.M.I., designer of Eagle Gate, bishop of the 
Twelfth Ward for twenty-two years. — HCG 
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long enough to discern quite a little difference between the romance and the realities 
of life though I have not had quite so deep an experience in the realities, as some of 
my friends but I suppose it will all come along in time and plenty fast enough." 

I very much like your plan of my visiting Salt Lake this summer but fear it is 
hardly practicable; there is nothing in the world that would afford me more pleas- 
ure than to revisit the scenes of so many pleasant recollections and in the Lord’s own 
due time I shall. 

I feel to sympathize deeply with you in your great loss in losing your only sur- 
viving parent. Oh! I hope and pray that is a trial I may never be called on to en- 
dure; but still it is almost as bad to have him gone as much as mine is.’* He has left 
us again and gone to the Islands it seems so lonely and desolate when he is gone 
away; it seems sometimes almost as if I never had a father he has been from home 
so much; we expect him back in a year I hope we may not be disappointed. Frances’ 
health is about the same as usual she is lively, and spry as ever, but not strong she 
does not look much like the Frances of olden times you know she used to be very 


fleshy 
June 3d 


Dear Ellen again I resume my pen to finish my somewhat neglected epistle. 
Since I commenced this I have changed my name would you believe it? I can 
hardly convince myself of it but I suppose it is so. John Eldridge’® was here on his 
way home from Australia so we thought we would have it over while he was here. 
he was all the one present beside the relations. nobody heard a word of it for a week 
and when they did you never saw such a surprised set of folks as there were there. 
We are going to have the wedding a year after date which was the twenty sixth of 
May. I shall know by that time whether I have changed my condition for weal or 
woe, but I have every reason to look for a bright future. I shall try to live so as to 
merit it or make it for myself. I will tell you more about it next mail. John promised 
me he would go and see you and if he does he will tell you all about it. 

We are going to live at home this summer, Father being gone. the oldest son of 
course will have to take his place and see to affairs till his return and everything will 
go on much the same as it did before Father went away. I [It] really seemed like old 
times to see John again. I haven’t seen anyone that looked so natural in a long time. 
Give my love to Margaret” and tell her I should be very happy to hear from her. 
I was sorry Mary Ann did not come to see you. I should be so glad to hear from her. 
I spent one month with Lucretia Burdick now Mrs. Barns early in the spring. I be- 
lieve you remember her, she has had miserable health for three or four years but she 





* Ellen is rather prophetic here; some little romance came to her, but the realities fell “fast enough” 
and hardly left her throughout life. 

* Of Addison Pratt's first twenty years in the Mormon Church, he was away on missions fully half 
that time. 

* John S. Eldredge, b. 1831, came to Utah in the 1847 pioneer company and undertook a mission 
to Australia, 1852-56; died 1873. Andrew Jenson, op. cit., IV, 700. Deseret News, VI, p. 130, July 2, 
1856. 


* Margaret Judd, second wife of Hiram B. Clawson. She and Hiram acted in pioneer dramatics 
together. They were married August 21, 1852. — HCG 
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is better now since she had her child. it was a boy weighing over eight pounds. she 
suffered every thing but it will all be forgotten, if she regains her health. 
Now Ellen as you say the ice is broken do not let your side freeze over and I 
won't mine. Give my love to sister Hutchinson,”* Aurelia, and all enquiring friends. 
It is t ime almost for the mail to start so with many good wishes and God bless 
you, I subscribe myself as ever your old friend 


Ellen S. Pratt, alias 
Mrs. William McGary” 
Brother Hiram I thank you very much indeed for the love you sent me and 


send mine in return though I do not know as you will be quite so willing to accept 
it since my name is Ellen S P McGary 


PS Mother, Sisters and husband join me in sending love to you all 


ESP McG 
Ellen you must not think I did not appreciate your kind offer of Hiram to keep 
me from the horrors of Old Maiddom I thank you just as much as if I were at lib- 
erty to accept. 


II. 
ELLEN SPENCER CLAWSON TO ELLEN Pratr McGary 


Great Salt Lake City June 29th [1856 | 
Dear Sister Ellen 


I received your letter on the 25th of this month. I did not think you would take 
my advice and get married quite so quick, but I am happy to hear you have found 
your “Carey” at last, and I appreciate your answering my letter at such a critical 
period of your life. I dont know what made me, but I had a presentiment, after I 
had written it, that you would be married before you received it, for that is my luck 
to be “a day after the fair.” You fooled me nicely in regard to John E. [Eldredge] 
I never was more thunder struck in my life, and I begin to think, “Well, thats always 
the way with girls that are so particular, and cant find anybody good enough for 
them, they are very apt to flat out at last; (not but what John is a good enough man, 
but then he has two wives, you know) but when I came to the Mrs McGary I felt 
quite relieved, and I laughed heartily, you may depend. That is one of your old 
tricks, and I shall be on the look out for you after this. I suppose you had so few 
relatives present at the ceremony, you thought you would wait and increase them, 
before you made a wedding “Well, it is highly probable there will be one more at 





** “Sister Hutchinson,” frequently mentioned in the letters, an older, mutual acquaintance, remains 
unidentified. The 1860 manuscript census of Utah Territory for Great Salt Lake City (microfilm, Na- 
tional Archives), p. 27, lists a Constantine Hutchinson (no husband in household), a school teacher, aged 
43, with seven children, ages 2 to 19. One was named Sarah E. (possibly Sarah Ellen for Ellen Pratt?). 
See letter IV, note 38. 


* William H. McGary, b. 1832, Canada, with his parents joined the Mormons and emigrated to 
Illinois by 1840, thence to Utah, settling in Ogden by 1850. The father Charles McGary was a black- 
smith by trade and William early farmed. He was later to establish himself as a carpenter, and in Ogden 
he managed his own successful furniture factory. He had personal charm and musical ability which fitted 
with Ellen’s interests. 
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least, or else you will be an exception to the generality of women, that’s all. A pleas- 
ant time to you at the anniversary, | guess your mother can find room in the corner 
for the cradle. But never mind my jokes Ellen, I wish you all the joy and happiness 
possible, and hope Mr McGary will prove to be all that your heart can desire in a 
husband, I believe I can wish you nothing better. It is a serious move, and the longer 
you live, the more fully will your realize the importance of the step you have taken. 
I wish your “Fathers oldest son” could have been able to have made a wedding tour 
to this place When you spoke of John Eldridge in such a way, my first thought was 
Well, she will be here soon, that’s good, at any rate, and if your husband is a good 
saint, he will want to be here sooner or later, but much depends on your influence. 
I suppose your greatest fear of this place is, the plurality of wife System, being so 
popular, but if your heart was right, you would be willing to be tried, if necessary, 
in order that you might “rise above all things” 

Salt Lake City has improved greatly since you left it, and is very much like a 
city of the world, except in wickedness, but we are not entirely free from that, for 
you know where there is good, there is always evil also. I expect you hear a great 
many bad reports about this place, which perhaps have no foundation at all. I know 
the authorities of this Church, are very particular in regard to womens conduct with 
the Gentiles, and some of the girls that left here in company with the officers and 
soldiers,”* were so wilful that they commenced flirting with the officers just out of 
spite, thinking they could resist all temtation and flattery, but they missed the mark 
in doing so, and repented when too late. We hear very bad stories about them, 
though I presume they are not all true, I hope not at least. I should like to hear all 
you know about them, Mrs Wheelock especialy, as she was very intimate at our 
house, also Miss Potter 

I was looking over the Western Standard, the other day, and read an account of 
your May Pic Nic. I congratulate Lois** on being the queen, I suppose she is quite 
a belle. Mr M. Tanner was telling the girls (Hirams sisters) last summer about a 
ride on horse back with her in which she was thrown and hurt badly. He was mar- 
ried the next day after he came back the last time, to Miss Jane Mount, quite a pretty 
girl, who looks very .nuch as Mary Ann Knowlton used to 

I do not know whether Bro Eldridge has got in yet or not, he certainly has not 
been to see me, however I expect he will not call very soon for his family live at 
Cotton Wood, and he would probably have a good deal of business to attend to at 
first, so I shall have to wait as patiently as possible. The man that brought your 
letter to me, called early in the morning, just as I was sitting down to breakfast, his 
Countenance looked familiar, but I hadn’t the courage to ask his name, I am sorry 





* Possibly referring to the presence in Salt Lake City of the troops under the command of Lt. Col. 
E. J. Steptoe, which arrived August 31st, 1854, and remained through the following winter. Steptoe, 
ostensibly enroute to California with the troops, was also sent to Utah to investigate conditions, particu- 
larly the Gunnison Massacre, and had been tendered the governorship of the territory by President Pierce, 
as Governor Young's term was about up, but when Steptoe understood the situation in Utah he joined 
with others in petitioning that Brigham Young be reappointed, which was done. 

* Lois B. Pratt, Ellen’s younger sister. Western Standard (San Francisco), May 17, 1856. “Master 
John Hunt,” representing the boys of San Bernardino County Union School, toasted the queen that day, 
beginning a romance that culminated in the marriage of John and Lois, July 4th, 1857. Pauline Udall 
Smith, Captain Jefferson Hunt of the Mormon Battalion (Salt Lake City: Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., Foun- 
dation, 1958). 
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now that I did not, but I was so pleased to get a letter from you, and thinking that 
would give all particulars; I made no inquiries 

Ellen, you got married in the wrong time of the year, you should have waited 
till fall, but perhaps is [it] is’nt as warm weather there as it is here; and on Monday 
too; but I suppose you thought I did so well you would do as near the same as possi- 
ble. I can imagine how surprised your neighbors were, when they heard of it. I am 
sorry Frances’s health is so poor, she used to dance as though her strength would 
never fail her, perhaps too much.”* That makes me think of a party I am going to 
next Friday at the Social Hall— it being the fourth of July — rather too warm 
weather though, to dance much. I want you to write me a longer letter next time, 
and tell me what kind of a house you have, what your amusements are, and every 
thing you can think of. 

Margaret sends her love, and wishes you “uninterrupted connubial felicity” and 
I dont know what word Hiram sends this time, for he is gone away, I rather think 
though, it wont be any thing 

I would like to finish this page, but my children are getting so cross, that I shall 
be obliged to say farewell, so, sweet slumbers, and pleasant dreams to you, to be 
realized upon waking 


Your old and true friend 
Ellen C. Clawson.”® 
P.S. Hiram says he thinks it would not look very well for him to be sending his 


love to married women 


E.C.C, 


Ellen, forgive all my jokes, for you know young married folks must be plagued 
a little, and give my love to all 


E.C.C, 


[Ellen Pratt McGary’s next letter, referred to in the next lines, is missing.] 


III. 
ELLEN SPENCER CLAWSON TO ELLEN Pratr McGary 


G.S.L. City September 4th 1856 
Dear Ellen 


I fear my letter will not be as lengthy this time as usual, for I have so 
little time to write as the mail goes out in the morning, but I will endeavor to “in- 
form that we are all well, and hope these few lines will find you injoying the same 
blessing” 

Your letter was delivered by Bro Carter*’ three days ago, also Sister Hutchin- 
son’s, which I carried to her yesterday. I had thought that I would never darken 





: * Frances Pratt, sister next to Ellen, was well known, despite her ill health at times, for her “gad- 
ding about” and dancing at San Bernardino and San Jose. 


* Ellen Curtis Clawson, her given name Curtis for her mother’s maiden name. 
* Philo Carter, mail carrier between San Bernardino and Salt Lake City. See letter IV. 
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her door again till she had returned my visit made over a year ago, and I told her so, 
but that you had requested me to give her “memory a friendly jog” in regard to 
answering your letters. She did not seem much inclined to talk about you, and I 
think you Aave rather fallen “from grace” by getting married, for she thinks you 
hav’nt done as well as you aught, after waiting so long I replied that “I supposed 
you loved him and that was sufficient” She said she had seen so much ardent love 
grow cold, that I think she dont believe in marrying for love, but you know all 
elderly people talk that way, after they have got over it themselves. Sometimes I get 
a fit of thinking o[f] myself, but after all, believe I should do the same over again 
if I had the privilege it certainly is better to love in a modarate degree, than to 
“marry in haste and repent at leisure” which I hope was not your case, for I am sure 
you have lived long enough to see the folly of it. When I married, I had made up 
my mind to a “union for life” let whatever come that would, and I have never re- 
pented doing so for a moment: notwithstanding my Father was not willing at the 
time, he has since given me a blessing, which recompenses me for all the sorrow 
occasioned by it. 

My Father’s remains are being brought to this place for interment, which I am 
very grateful for, they are expected in about the first of next month. Uncle Daniel** 
is returning with them, he has been gone four years. He left at the same time “Pa” 
left for his mission to Prussia, they journeyed together, and expected to come home 
together this season, little thinking of such a change. Docr Clinton who attended 
him in his sickness, has returned and given us all the particulars, which is comfort- 
ing. 

Catharine” has a fine little daughter, three weeks old, named Alice. she is un- 
common smart, has been to see me two or three times already and vows to have gone 
up to Farmington yesterday to see Aurilia*® but was disappointed for some reason or 
other. The baby looks just like “Brig” and you would laugh to hear him talk and 
see him parade over it 

They have a cradle, and every thing to match, for it already I think Kate will 
have better health than she used to, and perhaps if Frances were to marry and do 
likewise, she might have better health also. Perhaps you have never heard that 
Helen* is married to Mr H. S. Beattie she was married a week after “Brig and 
Kate” but has’nt been quite so smart. He has another wife and three children 

Helen has a house to herself, about two blocks from Mrs Beattie is very happy 
for she has almost every thing she can wish for he clerks in the Church Store, right 
opposite us, and she is here at her mothers a good part of the time, so she can see him 
most all of the time. He courted her for three years, but you “know” the course 
of true love never will run smooth and her mother opposed it so strong, that she 
brought it to pass at last, as opposition always will, but it’s all right now 





* Daniel Spencer, on a mission to England, 1852-56. 


* Catherine, Ellen’s younger sister, as mentioned in the introduction, married to Brigham Young, 
Jr., November 15, 1855. The “Kate” and “Brig” or “Briggy” in Ellen’s letters. 


* Aurelia, Ellen’s younger sister, married Thomas Rogers, and lived at Farmington, Utah. 
* Helen, Hiram’s younger sister. — HCG 
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Margaret wants to know which of the Smithson girls Frank Dewey married, 
for she was acquainted with the family when here, and I would like to know my- 
self, what kind of a looking woman she is. I am much obliged to you for the para- 
graph sent me concerning Mrs. Wheelock I suppose it is no false report this time 
and “Thank you” very much for your poetry. It seems the most like seeing you, of 
anything else, now “I would write some too, if I could, 

But nature said I never should.” 
so all that I send in return, will have to be borrowed*®” 

When Bro Carter brought your letter, I enquired if he was acquainted with 
Mrs McGary, and he answered no but I don’t believe him, and I do believe you told 
him to say so, so as to elude any questions I might ask, for that is just like you, so 
you can answer that, and say whether it is truth or not. Adaline Earle was here soon 
after I received your first letter, and told me she was acquainted with your husband, 
and gave me a description of him, so you see I have found out something about him 
any way 

I told Adaline she aught to write to you, now she had got to be a relation, and 
she said she meant to 

But I hav’nt told you about our, “fourth of July” party.** It was an excellent 
party considering the hot weather, but not to be compared with the 24th** Oh! that 
was grand, and delightful, beyond any other pleasure excursion I ever participated 
in. Seventy-one carriages well filled after a ride of twenty eight miles (though part 
of the road was never intended for a pleasure trip to be made on it still it was all the 
pleasanter when we got to the camping ground) then such a beautiful shady grove, 


and so cool after travelling in the hot sun. After tea I went down to the swings, 
which I enjoyed about the most of anything. The next day we went boating on the 
lake and fished, which was fine fun, then I took a ride on horse back, an[d] after 
that finished the day and evening with dancing, but I have spun out my letter so 
that I shall not have room to sign, Ellen C. Clawson if I dont stop 

Excuse the bad writing for the flies bother me so And dont “fail to write next 
mail” you know 


IV. 
ELLEN Pratr McGary To ELLEN SPENCER CLAWSON 
Dear Ellen San Bernardino Oct 7th 56 


I shall have to beg you to excuse brevity this mail myself as the mail starts to- 
morrow and it is quite late in the evening. I was hardly aware that time had flown 
on so fast and that it was so near the time for the mail to start again. 





* Ellen Clawson sent some “borrowed” poetry with her earlier letter and dated June 30, 1856. On 
the envelope: “I want to send you something for a keepsake, and can think of nothing better than this, 
so keep it in memory of E.C.C.” It is a lovely, finely written piece, on perforated and pattern-pressed 
paper, suggesting the lacy valentines of years ago. 

* Deseret News, V1, pp. 140-1, July 9, 1856, reports the eventful day and names Hiram B. Clawson 
as adjutant general assisting in despatching troops. 

™ Deseret News, V1, pp. 157, 164-5, July 23 and 30, 1856. The celebration was held over a three- 
day period at the headwaters of Big Cottonwood Canyon in the mountains south and east of Salt Lake 
City. 
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We have all been down to pay our addresses for the first time to the new mar- 
ried couple this evening Miss Matilda Lyman (Br Amasa’s daughter)*° and Br 
Philo Carter our mail carrier. they were married Sunday afternoon and he starts away 
again tomorrow rather soon but you know the mail must go let what will happen. 
he will probably be the bearer of this and will make his own excuses for denying the 
honor of my acquaintance; he looked quite surprised when I accused him of it; said 
he never thought for a moment but that you meant William’s Mother; he has been 
here so little since we were married, he never thinks of me by any other name but 
Ellen. Don’t think for a moment I should be afraid of any questions you might ask, 
for right confident am I the more truth, you know of my husband the better you will 
like him, at least that is the way with me, and you know you and I are considerably 
alike in some things if not more. 

I am extremely sorry that my marriage did not suit Sister Hutchinson I was 
always in hopes it would. one reason why I waited so long was for fear I could not 
please every body else and myself at the same time; at the last I chose the latter and 
I think none of my ¢rwe friends will find any fault with me for that; destiny must 
have its way you know. 

William has returned now and we have moved home and live “as happy as 
clams at high water” or “as cozy as pigs in clover” — is one of the kindest of hus- 
bands and what more need woman ask in this vale of caprice and frowns? Our 
house is midway between Mothers and Aunt Crosby’s.** Now if Father and Frances 
were at home oh! wouldn’t we have nice times? W-m being a musician I have 
access to all the parties I wish to attend, and we have some very nice ones here so 
time passes quite pleasantly; those who think I have not done so well as I had ought 
must remember that happiness is not always an inmate of “guilded halls” alone. 

“Love in a cottage” you know is the most romantic and fully as apt to be enduring. 
I suppose you think ah well these fancies will all vanish in air by and by.” Very 
well let them go they are pleasant while they last and let us enjoy them while we 
may. Love fancies are not the only things that vanish thus. 

You inquired what kind of looking woman Frank Dewey married. she is a fine 
healthy looking girl and a good one too; dresses as neat as a pin and has a really 
pretty baby. tell Margaret it is Alzira the younger of the two that came to school 
with us that winter but seven years has made quite an alteration in her appearance 
and manners, all for the better. Say nothing about it if you please, but I fear their 
future does not bid fair to be a pleasant one, matrimonial squalls are likely to be 
too frequent to warrant happiness if they live together. they have dissolved now but 
perhaps it will be only for a short time. some little fault of disposition I suppose on 
both sides. What a pity! that we are not all made perfect, but if they can’t agree I 
think it is much better to seperate while they are both young and no large family de- 


pending on them for support, but please do not say anything about it: as coming 
from me especially. 





* Mormon apostles Amasa M. Lyman and Charles C. Rich presided over the San Bernardino colony. 


* Caroline Barnes Crosby, wife of Jonathan Crosby. This couple brought Mormonism to the Pratts, 
and the family accompanied Mrs. Pratt and daughters on their mission (1850-52), joining Addison in the 
Society Islands. 
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You must have had a pleasant time indeed the twenty fourth. how I should 
have enjoyed being with you. I read a detailed account of it in the News.*’ it was 
truly grand it rather surpasses anything we ever have here. One little favor I wish to 
beg of you Ellen if it will not be intruding too much upon your time and patience. 
Sister Hutchinson I suppose has iay picture yet I sent it to her on condition that she 
would send me hers and my little namesake’s** together. she has never sent them 
and I suppose does [doesn’t] prize mine very highly now that I have so fallen from 
grace there is no chance for having one taken here and I know of one to whom it 
would be a great consolation to have it, that one, is my Father on his lonely mission 
and I shall have a chance to send it to him this fall, so if you will please just to step 
over there, present my compliments to her and tell her my heart is unchanged to- 
wards her whatever she may cherish towards me. get my picture, do it up nicely 
and hand it to the mail carrier. I will consider it a great kindness and thank you 
sincerely for your trouble and do as much for you if it ever lays in my power. 

Now please don’t fail, to write every mail as you are all the Salt Lake corre- 
spondent I have now. I await very anxiously that mail that brings your letters. 
Please tell Adeline if you see her that I do hope she will not give up her good resolu- 
tion of writing to me. if she does I shan’t call her Aunty. she is in my debt now at 
least two letters and her sister Emeline one good long one, but the promised answer 
I have never received. 

Give my love to all who love me, and tell them I love them just as well as ever 
and if they don’t me, why I am sorry but can’t help it. My sheet grows short and I 
must begin to wind up as my yarn will be too long. Mother and the girls are well 
and send their love. Frances has not yet returned from San Francisco, whither she 
went for her health and to spend the hot weather, we some expect her when Br 
Rich** comes back from there it is late so a sweet sleep and pleasant dreams to you 
is the wish of your ever true friend Ellen $ P McGary 


Please excuse all short comings in this and perhaps I will do better next time. 


V. 
ELLEN SPENCER CLAWSON TO ELLEN Pratr McGary 


Dear Ellen Great Salt Lake City, Nov 4th 56 


Your letter commenced with a wedding so mine shall be ‘ditto.’ Just 
ten days ago Hiram brought home a new wife, no more or less than Miss Alice 
Young, the governor’s daughter.** Our house is all in confusion, being remodelled 
to make room for her, and it also being my week to superintend the housework, I 
was afraid I should not be able to answer your letter this mail. But I thought you 





* Deseret News, IV, pp. 164-5, July 30, 1856. 

* See note 21. 

® Charles C. Rich. 

” Alice was the daughter of Mary Ann Angell Young. Hiram also married Emily, another daughter 
of Brigham Young (and Emily Partridge Young), for his fourth wife. Not forgetting that Ellen’s sister 
Catherine married Brigham Young, Jr., the families were further bound by the marriage of a son of Ellen 
and Hiram, Spencer, to a daughter of Brigham Young. — HCG; biographies of Hiram B. Clawson. 
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would be disappointed if I did not, and I wanted to be the first one to tell the news 
(for I expect it will be news) and as they have just gone out riding on horse back 
and I am alone, I feel as though it would do me good to write, for my heart is rather 
heavy. I never thought I could care again if Hiram got a dosen wives, but it seems 
as though my affections return with double force, now that I feel as if I had lost him 
but I expect he thinks as much of me as ever, only in a different way — you know a 
new wife is a new thing, and I know it is impossible for him to feel any different 
towards her just at present, still it make[s] my heart ache to think I have not the 
same love, but I console myself with thinking it will subside into affection, the same 
as it is with me, for you know the honey-moon cannot always last at least if you dont 
know it now you will sometime perhaps. 

I think perhaps Margaret feels worse than I do for she was the last, and I sup- 
pose thought he would never get another, the same as I did, and “misery loves com- 
pany” you know. “Well” Hiram is kinder than ever, if possible, to us, and I do 
know one thing certain, there never was a better husband in this world, and I know 
he means to do right, and I want to help him to do so[,] all that lays in my power, 
I do not want him to think so much more of me, that he cannot treat the rest as he 
aught, although it is womans nature to be jealous. 

But excuse me for dwelling on this subject so long, “Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh” and I forgot myself. I happened to be out in the 
buggy the day before your letter came to hand, and called on “Sister Hutchinson 
for some books of mine. I was in a great hurry and had no time to talk with her, 
she lives nearly a mile from here, and to tell you the truth I am not quite as able to 
walk as usual, so I dont know when I shall see her again, to try for your likeness,** 
but I will “do my endeavor” when I do see her. “Well” there is “lots” more I want 
to say but Catharine has come, with Hiram and Alice, and it is getting so dark, and 
supper time and all, that I shall have to close in a hurry, with Kate’s love and Ellen 
C Clawson 

Ill try to do better nxtime E 

I must take time to tell you that Hiram is representative for Salt Lake County 
and takes his new wife to Filmore** this winter, to be gone two months. “Brig” and 
“Kate” are goingtoo E,C.C. 


[An Ellen Pratt McGary letter, written at this point, is not preserved]. 


VI. 
ELLEN SPENCER CLAWSON TO ELLEN Pratr McGary 
Dear Ellen Great Salt Lake City Feb 5th 1857. Fast day** 


Dont think I am growing cold if this letter shouldn’t go this mail, for 
Hiram just brought me yours and says the mail goes out this evening, so you see 





“Ellen Pratt’s picture, for her father. It is not known whether the request was answered or not. 

“ Fillmore, Millard county, Utah, was designated territorial capital in 1851 and remained so until 
1856, during which time five full sessions of the legislature were held. The sixth session met in Decem- 
ber, 1856, but by resolution, December 15, the capital was changed from Fillmore to Salt Lake City. 

“ Latter-day Saints in pioneer Utah observed the first Thursday of each month as a day of fasting 
and prayer. Donations to the poor were contributed that day. 
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what little time I have to answer it. “Kiss all the babies for me” was well put in, 
for mine is most four weeks old, and very cross, and I think it doubtful whether this 
goes to the office to night or not, if it dont, just lay all the blame to my little Luna,“ 
and dont send her any more kisses till she gets better natured. Since Alice came here, 
I have been keeping house alone and dont find time to do much else but I think of 
having Lucy*®* stay with me a while, till we move to the White House on the hill, 
as we expect to shortly, for the President wants us to go there and take the hired 
men, for Mrs Young is tired of them and Joseph** and “Brigs” new wives will want 
the rooms So I suppose we shall have about a dosen men to superintend and conse- 
quently will have hired help, and all live together again, that is, eat at the same table, 
and have a girl to take care of the children 

There are rooms enough in the house, and I think we shall be very apt to start 
the old fashion of having a nursery, for we are none of us fond of noisy children, 
(if they are our own) and boys will be boys you know 

I wonder if the reformation*’ has taken as much effect where you are, as it has 
here in regard to getting more wives. If it has, and your husband is a true Saint, I 
might possibly be obliged to send the comforting words of “grin and bear it” to you. 
Some of the bretheran here have to take more wives, whether they want to very bad 
or not, and Bro. Kimball says those that hav’nt but one, she rules, and he makes so 
much fun of them, that they are ashamed, and get another as quick as they can. 
Indeed this is the greatest time for marrying I ever knew, even “Al” Huntingdon 
has taken two girls at once, and I think I wrote before that Uncle Daniel took four 
at once, and that makes me think of “Gib” he has got home again, is still single; and 
when I told him you were married said he thought “you might have waited till he 
came,” a hint for me I suppose. He talks and acts as funny as ever, and looks the 
same, with the addition of whiskers 

I suppose you have heard before this that Adaline has another baby, a girl, she 
has hansome children; her boy is the sweetest little fellow you ever saw, and noble 
looking. They live close by us, I guess she has a pretty hard time to get along, has to 
keep moving from one place to another so often, but seems to be comfortable other 
ways 

“ think it is too bad of Jesse to leave her so much, but she has a good many 

friends 

I dont suppose I am writing any news, for I presume you hear every thing that 
is going on, from others, and my letter is behind the times any ways, but how does 





“Ellen bore a daughter, January 11, 1857, who, according to family records, was named Lura, i.e., 
Lura Aurelia, and died two years later. Ellen had a very dear friend named Luna. — HCG 

* Lucy, probably Ellen’s fourteen-year-old sister. 

“ Probably Joseph A. Young, son of Brigham Young and Mary Ann Angell. 

“The Mormon Reformation, which began September 13, 1856, Kaysville, Davis county, with Jede- 
diah M. Grant as the leading spirit, was an effort on the part of Mormon leaders to “get the fire of the 
Almighty kindled” among the Saints who had “measurably gone to sleep” and were not living their reli- 
gion. The Reformation spread rapidly through the Mormon settlements in western America, and lasted 
until the spring of 1857. Included in the exhortations to righteousness, according to Mormon patterns, 
was the call to take more wives. Howard Claire Searle, ““The Mormon Reformation of 1856-1857” (M.S. 
thesis, Brigham Young University, 1956). Stanley S. Ivins, “Notes on Mormon Polygamy” (WHR, 
Summer, 1956), pp. 229-239, points out that during this period “plural marriages skyrocketed to a height 
not before approached and never again to be reached. . . . there were sixty-five per cent more of such 
marriages during 1856 and 1857 than in any other two years of this experiment,” p. 231. 
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Bro. Rich feel about Sarah Janes and did Mr Toban go that way, I mean to San 
Bernardino 

You want to know how Hiram came to get Alice but it is such a long story, that 
I cant tell all the particulars “Suffice it to say” her mother opposed it and opposition 
did the same for her that it did for us. Her mother has’nt got over it yet but feels 
more reconciled than at first. It was a great trial to her, but every one has to have all 
they can bear* 

February 28th 


On the last day of the month, perhaps I can write a little news after all. Joseph 
Young has married Thalia Grant, and Margaret Whitehead and I suppose “Brig” 
will take Jane Carrington befor he goes out to Salmon River but this is a great secret, 
now I dont believe you have heard this 

I think if Hiram had’nt got Alice before the reformation he would have been 
called upon, by this time to take one or two more. It gave the plurality doctrine a 
great start when the President gave his daughter, the girls dont think of refusing, 
but take the first one that asks them. I think the hand of the Lord must be in it for 
their natures seem to be entirely changed. 

You remember Elizabeth Bullock that used to go to school to you, she was mar- 
ried the other day to a man with two wives, and is’nt sixteen yet, but that is not so 
bad as thirteen. 

You must excuse this abrubt ending but Catharine has come to go [to] the store 
with me, and I must hurry and put this in the offi[ce] to night. 

Ellen, if you would not take it amiss, I should like to know why your Father 
and Mother live separete. Pardon my inquisitiveness, but you wrote that your father 
lived with Frances, and I have heard so many reports. I know you thought a great 
deal of your Father 


Catharine hurri[e]s me, so “good bye” Yours 
Ellen C Clawson 
VIL. 
ELLEN Pratr McGary To ELLEN SPENCER CLAWSON 


San Bernardino Sunday Appr 12th-57 
Dear Ellen 


The mail started this time two days earlier than usual, consequently I suppose 
you will not receive the answer to your letter till the company arrives; but you must 
not think this end of the line of correspondence is freezing over, not so, we have the 
warmest dryest weather you ever saw, if we don’t have rains before long I am afraid 
we shall be a dry set. 

My little Emma‘ is five week’s old tonight, she has been a very good girl today, 


she staid at home with grandmother, and let her “ma” go to meeting; you may well 





“ Mary Ann Angell Young’s objection to the marriage with Hiram seems to have been based on her 
becoming a third wife, so family remembrances aver; otherwise she thought highly of Hiram as a man. 
—HCG 


* Emma Francella, born March 8, 1857, died March 7, 1859. 
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believe I find it handy to have a mother so near. I do not know what I should do 
were I not so blessed, for you know I never had the name of being much too smart 
to take care of number one, but they say the lame and the lazy are always provided 
for, and I have always found it so thus far. 

Father has come home, he arrived here on the Ist inst looks as fleshy and hearty 
(or more so) as ever I saw him; we expected Frances with him but as he came on a 
schooner she concluded to stop and come on the steamer following but has not yet 
arrived, we shall look fore her by the next one. I should have been more explicit 
when I wrote about Father’s living with Frances and she in the upper country. you 
see when he came back from the Islands he was in debt for his passage both to and 
from there, and stopped up there where Frances lived to earn money to pay said 
debt; that is the secret of his and Mother’s living seperate. I think sometimes I'll 
never believe anything I hear that I do not know myself to be a fact. The reforma- 
tion” has not made any change here in regard to plurality of wives, neither do I 
think it will very soon, for those who have more than one are threatened pretty 
strongly by the opposers,”* so I think you will not have to write me any words of 
consolation on that point while we stay here, at least. William thinks there will 
never be any cause for it but I have heard men talk just so, before today; but should 
there be, I suppose “grin and bear it” or in other words “suffer and be strong” would 
be all the consolation I should have reason to expect. William is very anxious to 
move up there but I cannot think of going till my folks all go. Father has an aver- 
sion to a cold climate now he is getting in years,’ and has spent all his means for so 
many years, he dreads the thought of making another beginning in such a hard 
place; that is the most disagreement he and mother have: mother has never seemed 
to feel at home since she left the Valley, and she thinks she shall never be satisfied 
till she gets back. She tries every way to encourage Father about going there. Says 
she will uphold him to the last in any move he may see fit to make; but he thinks 
he cannot go: he loves the Sea air, and wants to live where he can feel it; it makes 
him look so vigorous and youthful: he is scarcely like the same man. Mother has 
better courage to live in a hard place. She has had a deeper experience, and does not 
dread hardness so much. her five years widowhood” taught her great lessons of 
economy; and she has great zeal for this cause. Ellen, should I believe one quarter 
what I hear about the doings up there I should never dare to come there in my life; 
but I am not afraid, I shall go when mother does, as sure as you live. Father and 
mother have a delightful place. this year they will have plenty of grapes, and some 
peaches; and it may be father will get the spirit of going sometime. What has be- 
come of Sister Hutchinson She seems very silent of late. I wish she would speak 
again soon, if she ever means to. My hands [are] so sore with the Salt Rheum, I can 
scarcely write at all. William has gone to the Upper Country to work with Mr Dyer 





® The Reformation was urged upon the San Bernardino colony in November 1856. Western Stand- 
ard, November 22 and December 13, 1856. 


* Non-Mormons, but faithful Mormons also opposed the “plurality system,” though seldom openly. 
Shortly after the 1852 public announcement of Mormon polygamy, the California legislature enacted an 
anti-polygamy law. 

® Addison Pratt was now in his fifty-sixth year. 

® Pratt’s absence on his first mission, June 1, 1843, to September 28, 1848. 
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(F’s [Frances’] husband) through harvest. If you will excuse me now, I will write 
longer and better next time; the baby is crying very hard, my child was as much a 
surprise as my marriage. 

Now good bye for this time. I shall never forget you keep good courage and 
faith, is my counsel. give my love to Margaret and ask her to write. love to Aurelia 
tell me about her next time 


I am as ever yours truly 
ES P Mc Gary 


AUNT MARY 
Richard Pope 


“Polygamy isn’t a thing you go into once and have 
it over; it’s something that lasts every day of your 
life, and you have it always to contend with.” 


— From a Mormon journal. 


To brew the sinless teas we drank 
From thinnest Royal Doulton cups 
On sunless winter afternoons 


Within her stiff red-velvet parlor, 


Aunt Mary’s springs were catnip shoots; 


Her summers, fresh alfalfa tips; 


Autumns, fattest, brightest rosehips 


From our plumgrove and the foothills. 


Over such cups one afternoon 

She told of helplessly throwing stones 
Upon the moonlit roof the night 

Her husband brought his second wife. 


Chicago, Illinois 





PETITION 
Jack Anderson 


Have mercy, God, there is no goodness in me: 
But malice in the little winks of eye 

And gnome-like grimacings of fingernails, 
The dirt-lined horny faces showing only 
Desire to poison cats and pull dogs’ tails 


— Such niggling thoughts of evil: whispering lies 
And scratching naughty words on bath-room walls — 
No horrors in a grand design, but jokes 

And petty scandals; discretion caught by spies 


Of sense adroit to sniff sins reason cloaks. 


I am a pack of imps: their daily falls 
Are tiny tumblings, never catastrophes, 


Mere japes: hark how they twit and giggle loudly 


As one, Tartuffe-shrewd, vain in sack-cloth, calls, 
Have mercy, God, there is no goodness in me. 


Berkeley, California 





Notes 


MICHAEL FUREY: SYMBOL-NAME 
IN JOYCE’S “THE DEAD” 


THE NAME Micnaex Furey in Joyce’s “The Dead” is a complex semantic aspect of 
the story, suggesting an interaction of Biblical-Classical worlds. R. Levin and C. 
Shattuck show how individual stories in Dubliners are integrated by a pattern of cor- 
respondences with books in the Odyssey (“The Dead”: Bks. XX-X XII) ; B. Ghiselin 
shows Dubliners to be separate histories in a downward spiritual career of the Irish 
soul. Kenneth Burke shows how “The Dead” moves to a transcendent level of 
“ideal sociality,” snow becoming a mythic image of purification and communion. 
Most recently, R. Ellman traced the biographical backgrounds: Michael Furey as 
Michael (Sonny) Bodkin and Gretta Conroy as Nora Barnacle, Joyce’s wife. I wish 
to extrapolate, tentatively, certain latencies in the name, Michael Furey, and com- 
ment on his role. 

The two prongs constantly penetrate the dramatic foreground and at the end 
hold the Hebraic-Christian: Classical-Pagan meanings together. First, the name 
suggests the Furies (Erinyes) and the Archangel Michael. Like the Furies, he 
emerges from the grave, from darkness, from Earth. He is, like the Furies, a power 
of Night. Should one object that the Furies are female, it can be said that Michael 
Furey, as memory and spirit, is subsumed in the identity of Gretta. She carries 
within her past the epiphany that so transforms Gabriel. Like the Erinyes, he ante- 
dates the Olympian Gods (modern Irish secular pieties) of Gabriel Conroy’s world. 
In a sense he “protects” Gretta, brings the proud husband low, and becomes the 
Eumenides. 

As “avenger” and transformer Michael Furey semantically incarnates some 
definite meanings, although some are only hints. One might consider him symbolic 
of the spiritual past of Ireland, for indeed Irish nationalist and religious passions 
figure strongly in the action and characterization. Gabriel has refused to identify 
himself with the patriotism of Miss Ivors, but ironically, at the end, is lifted in vision 
to universal brotherhood. Turning to scripture, we recall that the Archangel Gabriel 
tells Daniel that Michael came to help him when the Persians resisted the Jews’ re- 
turning to Jerusalem. Michael is reputed apocryphally to guard the body of Eve 
(Gretta Conroy). St. Michael calls the dead from earth and brings the body and 
soul to judgment. Michael also led the victorious forces in Heaven, marking an end 
of one time and the beginning of another. 

In the name we have clues to the eschatological power of the story. We see a 
final stasis, final reconciliation, and final awe as the two universes in the name 
collide. When first overwhelmed with the terror of his realization Gabriel feels the 
chill of the room: 


He stretched himself cautiously along under the sheets and lay down beside his wife. One 
by one, they were all becoming shades. Better pass boldly into that other world, in the 
full glory of some passion, than fade and wither dismally with age. 


221 
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Ironically, here Gabriel is thinking of the sacrifice-death of the youthful Michael 
Furey and at the same time his own “death.” This moment also anticipates Gabriel’s 
final “journey.” Slipping into vision, “His soul had approached that region where 
dwell the vast hosts of the dead. . .. The time had come for him to set out on his 
journey westward.” Michael Furey, like the Archangel, has established in the con- 
sciousness of Gabriel, the universal “church,” or New Jerusalem: “the snow falling 
faintly through the universe and faintly falling, like the descent of their last end, 
upon all the living and the dead.” 

Finally, vibrating between these name-poles, or prongs, is the purely Christian 
meaning that has been anticipated in the imagery of Gretta’s story. Gretta relates to 
Gabriel how on the night before she left for the convent she saw Michael shivering 
“at the end of the garden,” and how she remembered the last scene: “He was 
standing at the end of the wall where there was a tree.” (The Archangel guards 
the tree of life in the Garden.) Later, when Gretta has fallen asleep, Gabriel sees 
“the form of the young man standing under a dripping tree.” The last vision unites 
all the implications of the symbol-name in the mythic snow image. Michael-as-Fury 
has become Eumenides. Michael-as-Archangel has taken the soul and body of Gab- 
riel to judgment. Michael-as-Christ has achieved the “end” of his sacrifice. Gretta 
said: “I think he died for me.” In effect, he has also died for Gabriel. 

At last all passion is spent. The snow is covering all. 

It was falling, too, upon every part of the lonely churchyard on the hill where Michael 
Furey lay buried. It lay thickly drifted on the crooked crosses and headstones, on the 
spears of the little gate, on the barren thorns. His soul swooned slowly as he heard the 


snow falling faintly through the universe and faintly falling, like the descent of their last 
end, upon all the living and the dead. 


It is “right” that all the implications of the name should culminate in the Christian 
images of “crooked crosses,” “spears,” “barren thorns,” for Gabriel is experiencing 
(vicariously) the crucifixion. There is perhaps another meaning in “Furey,” and 
that is an echo of the Druid Hell, /furin, the isle of the cold land or climate. All 
this, and maybe more, has Michael Furey wrought in Joyce’s “The Dead.” 


University of California, Riverside GrorcE Knox 





Books 


EUGENE O’NEILL AND THE TRAGIC TENSION. By Doris V. Falk. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. 211 pages, $4.50.) 


Professor Falk’s book might well be subtitled “A Study in Dramatic Schizophrenia.” 
She interprets O’Neill’s plays as continuing variations upon the disintegration of per- 
sonality caused by modern man’s inability to discover his real self. Instead of openly con- 
fronting his world he hides behind his masks, choosing one and then another face to meet 
the faces that he meets, until finally the real person is lost. 

The book establishes with scholarly reliability the influence of Jung upon O’Neill’s 
thinking and dramatic conception, a more valuable contribution, it seems to me, than the 
ostensible thesis. The “Tragic Tension” is simply the incarnation in social and individual 
psychology of the life process, which operates in and through opposing forces. A relent- 
less conflict between art and society, inwardness and outwardness, and more intimately 
mother image and father image, along with numerous other opposing forces, illustrates 
the synthesis of the life process itself. At this point, unfortunately, the author switches 
from Jung to Karen Horney as psychiatric authority, and we are told that after all this 
synthesis is merely a “pseudosolution.” 

In the latter part of the book we are hot on the solution. Following O’Neill in the 
search for inwardness, we arrive at The Iceman Cometh, to find a stultifying objectivity 
that divorces critical thought from life. 4 Touch of the Poet follows out the dissolution 
of a dream, leaving a painful fact in place of illusory grandeur. These themes being in- 
ternalized are psychologically destructive, according to the author, and therefore ineffec- 
tive as drama. Nevertheless, it is a tribute to O’Neill’s conception and to the main line of 
Professor Falk’s interpretation, especially as it is informed by Jung, that the reader follows 
to the end with a sense of revelation. Her critical evaluation is open to question, however, 
when she allows dramatic validity only to Long Day’s Journey into Night among the later 
plays. 

The reader could wish for greater intellectual firmness in places. Horney and at 
times Fromm replace Jung as authorities on the subtleties of mental phenomena, with little 
if any attempt to establish a coherent relationship among the theories. The author might 
well have followed O’Neill into the sources of his thought. A few allusions to Nietzsche 
do not exhaust that topic, and this reviewer would have welcomed a detailed analysis of 
this intellectual parallel instead of the often wordy summaries of the plots. Again, it 
would be very surprising if O’Neill, always vitally contemporary in his intellectual out- 
look, entirely escaped the existentialist influence. It keeps knocking at our consciousness 
when we read about the “pipe dreams” by which we assert whatever meaning we can 
impose on a chaotic world. 

Although the book lacks the broad conceptual grasp that it reaches for, many of the 
individual insights are worth the reading for anyone interested in O’Neill. 


he OHN MILsTEAD 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
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CAMUS. By Germaine Brée. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1959. 
x + 275 pages, $5.00.) 


The current enthusiasm for Camus, like the similar fad for Pasternak, is a phenomenon 
in a sense independent of Camus’ intrinsic merit as a writer. Both are admired for the 
wrong reasons. Pasternak for political reasons, Camus for reasons which are less tangible 
and obvious but which seem to be connected to a kind of inchoate longing or dissatisfac- 
tion buried in the collective unconscious of the reading public. For the last hundred years 
this public has been treated to one staggering dose of nihilism after another, until, like 
Housman’s Mithridates, they have “sampled all its killing store” and can now drink 
strychnine without turning a hair; in fact, it bores them. Beginning with Victorian, or 
genteel, nihilism (“We are here as on a darkling plain/Swept with confused alarms of 
struggle and flight”), the path has led via Edwardian, or stiff-upper-lip, nihilism (“Out 
of the night that covers me,/Black as the Pit from pole to pole”) through tautological 
nihilism (“A rose is a rose is a rose is a rose”) and theological nihilism (“Hail nada full 
of nada, nada is with thee”) to ontological nihilism (“Not-being is not nothing, it nean- 
tizes itself”). With Sartre the reading public reaches the point of apathy; they are abso- 
lutely unmoved when Mathieu Delarue steals money from his friends to buy his mistress 
an abortion, or pins his hand to the table with a knife to demonstrate his ontological free- 
dom. The public, like the writer, has become jemenfoutiste. In order to shock them at all 
the author of Lolita is obliged to resort to a perversion so outré it seems like something 
out of the Marquis de Sade, or Dick Tracy. And so, in 1959, the poor blind fumbling 
masses turn to Peale, the middle classes to Dr. Zhivago, and the intellectuals to Camus. 
The parallelism is not facetious; neither is it necessarily derogatory to Camus. Dr. Peale 
tells us that we must Think Positively; Dr. Zhivago argues, “Man was born to live and 
not to prepare to live”; and Camus says of himself, “I may have had my share of hard- 
ships, but I did not begin my literary life with imprecation or disparagement, as some 
writers do, but with admiration.” 

It looks, as Madison Avenue would say, like a Trend. And it is a trend which many, 
if not most, thinking people will welcome, and we really cannot object to Dr. Peale if he 
expresses it in a banal way. He is the Coué of his time, and Coué was the poor man’s 
Scott Fitzgerald. Camus does not express it in a banal way; like all great writers he creates 
his own vocabulary, his own mythology. “Be judged, that ye may judge.” The formula 
has the shock of freshness, of overwhelming and convincing paradox. Camus is also prob- 
ably the first writer of the twentieth century with no vestige of puritanism, either normal 
(Howells) or inverted (Lawrence). He is no maiden aunt, neither does he feel any neces- 
sity to throw off his clothes in public. He simply loves life, the earth, and men who are of 
the earth. “I filled myself with a fragrant life, and I bit into the already sun-gilded fruit 
of the world, overwhelmed as I felt its strong, sweet juices trickle from my lips.” In spite 
of all alleged devotion to Christian heavens and socialist utopias this, | may venture to 
say, is the kind of happiness really longed for by the average man: a personal heaven 
neither theological nor political, an Eden of the earth and of the senses. In Camus, as in 
Cummings, it is always spring, and the world is puddle-wonderful. 

Thus his popularity in an age of dread and of “dreadful freedom”; thus the flood of 
articles, papers, studies, Life pieces, and magazine covers; thus the several full-length 
books already devoted to an author who is patently only in the middle of his career. There 
are now four book-length studies of Camus in French plus three in English, and one of 
the French studies (Maquet) has appeared in English translation. Miss Brée’s book is the 
best I have read, and I believe it to be the best of all. It is true that Maquet’s Invincible 
Summer, the first book on Camus to be published in America, had one unique and in- 
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disputable merit which no subsequent work can ever take from it: it was first. Unfor- 
tunately that was about all it had to offer. Some of the others, especially the study of 
Robert de Luppé (Paris, 1951), have the advantage of an intimate personal contact with 
Camus himself. Miss Brée’s study, however, is the first to present a well-organized and 
complete biography of Camus; it fills five long chapters, and includes many valuable de- 
tails of Camus’ youth and young manhood never before published in English. Her analy- 
ses of Camus’ literary works are sound and well-judged, and free from the academic 
preciosity which marred Maquet’s book. The only fault one can find, and it is a small one, 
is that comments on individual works are often sprinkled through various chapters, so 
that a good deal of turning to the index is necessary in order to run down everything Miss 
Brée has to say about, for example, The Plague. The book includes a treatment of Camus’ 
drama, usually slighted by American critics. It also has a fine bibliography. In short, it 
would be what reviewers refer to as “a much-needed book” were it not that Camus is so 
lucid and so straightforward that he really has no need of book-length studies to explicate 
his work. 

Donacp HEINEY 


University of Utah 


MAGELLAN: A POEM TO BE READ BY SEVERAL VOICES. By Ann Stanford. 
(San Jose, California: The Talisman Press, 1958. 86 pages, $5.00.) 


Walter de la Mare, in his introduction to his anthology Come Hither, says, “A man who 
has written a poem has . . . written it like that on purpose.” He implies that the poet 
has not always made a perfect poem or even the best poem his capabilities would allow 
but that he has set himself the complex task of serving muse, audience, and even the very 


subject of his poem as best he can. 

Ann Stanford, in Magellan, has made a very purposeful poem indeed. All of its best 
passages seem deliberately written to sound as they do, to look as they do on the page, 
and to mean what they mean, both denotatively and connotatively. It is an elegant poem 
and stands handsomely opposed to the studied and strident casualness of much recent 
poetry. 

The historical accuracy of the poem cannot be challenged. One need not read a biog- 
raphy of Magellan to follow the action of the poem with ease, but it will be more enthusi- 
astically received by readers familiar with one of the books Miss Stanford acknowledges 
or some other biography of Magellan such as Charles McKew Parr’s So Noble A Cap- 
tain. Such background makes the poem forceful and concrete in the reader’s mind where 
an insufficient knowledge of the details of Magellan’s earlier life would cause parts of the 
poem to seem dull or pointless. One should be aware, for example, that the slave Enrique 
was brought back from Malacca on a voyage years previous to the action of the poem. 
When Miss Stanford has Magellan say, “From the known to the unknown and back 
again/Such is man’s voyaging” (a trope varied again and again throughout the poem), 
a cognizant reader would know why. Magellan knows he has circumnavigated the world 
because Enrique speaks to the islanders and is understood. 

It seems to have been difficult for Miss Stanford to carry the weight of her intentions 
for the poetry: its technical quality, its emotional balance, plus the weight of historical 
fact and its interpretation and meaning for contemporary readers. At times the poem 
is halting because of this and Miss Stanford stutters, usually through the mouths of the 
seamen who speak the choruses. The narrator, whose voice, one would guess, is most like 
Miss Stanford’s own, never falters. Antonio’s actual narrative is the understructure of the 
poem to approximately the same extent as the Bernal Diaz chronicle is to MacLeish’s 
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Conquistador. Miss Stanford risks more than MacLeish, and gains less as a result. She 
has, in Magellan, more fame to counterbalance than had MacLeish in Cortez. “Magellan” 
is a household word and his story is a household fable. To retell this fable in verse and 
on the most serious poetic level is surely to challenge every force that can create a cliché. 
Magellan’s structural pattern is a less difficult form than that of Conquistador, easier to 
sustain through a long work. The two poems invite comparison because of their scope 
and subject. 

Magellan is perhaps more valuable as a symptom of what might happen to poetry in 
the next decade or so than as a final accomplishment on Miss Stanford’s part. The poem 
indicates to me that there is a strong need to write and read formal full length narrative 
verse. It should be said, to Magellan’s lasting credit, that in its best moments it can re- 
capture the wonder of one’s first studies in world history and proves that physical ad- 
venture can still compete with “a green thought in a green shade.” 


Salt Lake City 


Joun ScHow 


THE TUNEFUL FLAME: Songs of Robert Burns as He Sang Them. By Rodert D. 
Thornton. (Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1957. $3.50.) 


Burns’ songs came to be written as a result of two projects, both of which were aimed at 
the preservation of Scotch national melodies. While his co-workers collected traditional 
airs and scored them for piano or organ, Burns emended and reworked traditional words 
or, in some instances, wrote entirely new words to be sung to these airs. 

In one of his letters Burns tells us that he had to become “compleat master of a tune” 
before he could begin to compose words for it. In other words, the poet’s songs were 
written to the melody and rhythm of specific tunes. To take these songs away from this 
music and set them to English sentimental ballad tunes, or even to music specially com- 
posed at a later date, is to violate both the integrity of the song and the intent of the poet. 
Mr. Thornton has, therefore, done a fine thing in “restoring” twenty-five of Burns’ better 
known songs to their original melodies. Some of these songs, for example “Auld Lang 
Syne” or “Afton Water,” are strikingly different and, we think, infinitely better when 
heard in their original settings. 

There is a reason for this. In one of his letters Burns wrote, “There is a certain some- 
thing in the old Scotch songs, a wild happiness of thought and expression, which pecul- 
iarly marks them . . . from English songs.” 

This wild, strange quality of Scots music derives partly from the fact that most of the 
ancient songs were dances (reels or strathspeys) and were played on bagpipes. The rhy- 
thms of the Scottish dance provide part of the wild quality; but much that is strange in 
the music comes also from the peculiar technical qualities of the Highland bagpipe. 

This bagpipe had three drones tuned to a fundamental tone, its fifth and octave. The 
fourth pipe, the chaunter, was capable of nine notes (G through A) but these notes con- 
formed to no known diatonic scale, C and F being too sharp and the other notes not being 
strictly in tune with each other. Further, the nature of the instrument made it difficult to 
repeat the same note without the interposition of grace notes or “warblers.” The tune 
proceeded by leaps and the gaps between them were filled in with from three to eleven 
grace notes, depending on the skill of the piper. 

When this bagpipe music was transposed for organ or piano, the notes were made to 
conform to the chromatic scale. Nevertheless some of the qualities of Scots music might 
be preserved in any given tune, such as the rhythmical qualities of the reel, a frequent 
droning effect simulated in the bass chords or an occasional reminiscence of the warblers. 
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More unusual, perhaps, is that the sharp seventh tone of the bagpipe is often preserved 
when the corresponding note in the transposed music is unexpectedly lowered one-half 
tone as in the concluding phrase of “Scots Wha Hae.” Occasionally a song, “Duncan 
Gray” for example, is written within the confines of a scale of nine notes. The combina- 
tion of any of these qualities preserves something of the wild and strange music that 
Burns had in his ears when he wrote his songs. 

Although we are much indebted to Mr. Thornton for this accurately edited and 
pleasantly designed work, it seems a pity to stop at this point. Burns contributed 184 songs 
to the Scots Musical Museum and 64 additional ones to the Select Collection of Original 
Scottish Airs. These works have long been out of print and Burns’ songs, meanwhile, 
have gone strange ways. What could be a finer project for the Burns Clubs, on this 200th 
anniversary of the poet’s birth, than bringing out a new edition of all the songs? Such 
a project would do more honor to Burns and reflect more credit on his admirers than the 
previous 200 years of Scotch-and-haggis effusions. Judging from the present work, Mr. 
Thornton would be ideally suited to supervise such a project. 


Salt Lake City 


Lennox A. Larson 


J. A. ADAMSON 


THE HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK, An Epic in the Colonization of the Great American West. 
By David E. Miller. (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1959, xiv +229 
pages, $5.50.) 


“Every human establishment,” it has been said, “is the amalgam of a little land, a little 
water and a little humanity.” Seldom have so few, rich in human qualities, struggled 
against such odds to establish themselves on so little land, with so little water, as the Mor- 
mon pioneers of 1879-1880 who carved in the Colorado River canyon wall a Hole-in-the- 
Rock and ultimately made settlement on a flat beside the San Juan River in one of the 
least known, least settled, least productive regions of the American Southwest. 

The Mormon conquest of the Mountain West is an American epic. And this is one 
of the most famous stories in that epic. It was not enough for a convert to make the long 
trek over the Plains to Salt Lake Valley. He must go on and plant colonies in the moun- 
tain and high plateau valleys and on the desert basin. A move to southern Arizona was 
again as far a journey as he had made in crossing the Plains, and it was a much more 
treacherous journey, too, plagued with want of roads, water, and feed. There were other 
difficult colonizing missions this side of Arizona, too. But clearly the most arduous colo- 
nizing mission, in exploring and road-building to the site of settlement, and surely equal 
with others in the difficulty of drawing a subsistence from the soil, was the San Juan Mis- 
sion which planted Bluff on the San Juan River. Crossing the continent was child’s play 
compared to this labor. 

Mormon colonization had several motives and one found expression in this venture: 
an outpost against Gentile intrusion into Mormon Country from the east. From Colo- 
rado, miners and cattlemen were moving westward toward Utah in the 1870’s and the 
Mormon leaders countered with a call to about eighty-five men (half with families) to 
settle the San Juan, an unexplored and unknown region. 

Approach could have been made from the north by way of the Old Spanish Trail 
or from |the south by way of Lee’s Ferry, Moenkopi, and the Navajo reservation. But 
explorations proved these routes long and through very difficult country. An inadequately 
explored and entirely untried short-cut was decided upon. The San Juan Mission people 
found, as had so many western sojourners before them, that the longest way round is the 
shortest way home. What was planned to cover 200 miles (and save 250 miles in travel) 
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and take only about six weeks turned out to be six months of the most difficult kind of 
hard labor, desert travel, waiting, exploring, rock-cutting and river-fording. Six weeks 
alone were required to construct three-quarters of a mile of road from the plateau west 
of the Colorado through a cut Hole-in-the-Rock down to the river. 

There is no one who knows more about this expedition than Professor Miller. He 
has examined and evaluated extensive sources for the expedition and through his first- 
hand, on-the-spot study of the country has determined every mile of the route. His ac- 
count is detailed and documentary. He weighs one account against another, penetrates 
through contradictory, incomplete, or biased sources. He checks the sources against his 
exploration of the country. He produces a definitive study of the reasons for the mission, 
the decision as to where it would locate and the route made across the rugged Colorado 
Plateau. 

Descendants and friends of San Juan colonizers especially, all those interested in the 
Mormon story, and historians of Western America will be grateful to Dr. Miller for his 
painstaking reconstruction of a true epic of exploration, Only those who enjoy great 
stories told in dramatic narrative style will be somewhat disappointed in the author's 
essay, which lacks an artful arrangement of the elements of the story — personalities in- 
volved, manifestations of human weakness and greatness, conflict in many forms, suspense 
and dramatic impact. There is suspense and drama in the story itself. It is there in the 
working out of the expedition. It filters through, particularly in excellent quotations from 
diaries and memoirs. But untold by the author is the drama of human lives during the 
expedition. And since the account is told only of the expedition itself (which even stops 
short of the planned destination of Montezuma), there is nothing here of the coloniza- 
tion process itself — of the suffering and triumph of those saints in planting and nurtur- 
ing their settlement and the founding of human institutions in the environment of raw 
nature. 

The book is attractively made up. It is remarkably free from mechanical errors. Half 
the book is made up of footnotes and appendixes; the latter include very interesting selec- 
tions from the sources. An ample sheaf of excellent photographs illustrate the difficult 


terrain. Necessary maps are well drawn. 
ve S. Georce ELtswortH 


Utah State University 


REFLECTIONS ON ART. Edited by Susanne K. Langer. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1958. $6.50.) 


“The purpose of this book, writes Mrs. Langer in her Introduction, “is to bring together 
some of the many significant essays on art that have appeared within the last five or 
six decades, in widely scattered publications, and make them available to readers of 
English, especially readers who have no great library at their disposal.” This statement 
of purpose agrees well with the actual contents. Although many of the writers here 
represented are well known — e.g. L. A. Reid, Gabriel Marcel, Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
André Malraux — none of the articles is already famous or even easily available. 

The topics dealt with range from problems in general aesthetics such as “Beauty 
and Meaning” to the more particular matters suggested by the titles, “Time in the 
Plastic Arts” (Souriau), “On the Problem of Musical Hearing” (Reinold), and “Mod- 
ern Architecture: Toward a Redefinition of Style” (Scully). 

I should be pleased to break with custom by the shocking omission of such a 
statement as, “However, the collection is an uneven one”; but not this time. Why in an 
anthology which concentrates upon works since 1920 Mrs. Langer reached back to get 
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John Burroughs’ “A Boston Criticism of Whitman,” published in 1892, I cannot make 
out; the date is not important, but the work is slight, even trivial. Surely there could 
have been no difficulty in finding good pieces of literature, which of all the arts is the 
one which has inspired the best criticism, both of the particularized kind and the more 
philosophic, abstract, aesthetic kind. 

Wisely, Mrs. Langer makes no attempt to give equal coverage to the several arts. 
Some attention is here paid to Ballet, Theater, and Moving Pictures, but Music receives 
much the greatest attention, and surely no one will grumble at this attention, if only 
because it is so notoriously difficult to talk about this art to whose “purity” of condition, 
it has been said, the other arts aspire. 

It is a good collection, and Mrs. Langer is to be thanked for exercising her fine 
scholarship and her philosophical acumen in making it. For more reasons than one, 
it is too bad that there could not have been anticipated the kind of sale that would have 
put the collection into paperbacks, like, say, Great Essays in Science, to sell for 35¢. 


; AMES L, JARRETT 
Great Books Foundation J J 


GRAHAM GREENE. By John Atkins. (New York: Roy Publishers, 1957. 240 pages, 
$5.00.) 


We Americans often envy the British: they speak from a height of tradition, serenity, 
and dulcet prose, and can keep their urbanity even in the midst of a brash judgment. 
We, on the other hand, are less secure; and our criticism veers either toward overcautious 
surmises and delicate technique (provincials can be more pedantic than anybody) or 


toward noisy statements and a style like shifting ballast. 

It is from some such premise that one expects Mr. Atkins to be an American: his 
book is so uneven, his judgments so various, his style so knobby. Even where there is no 
observable howler one senses Monday-morning prose: it is busy, noisy, and regardless of 
finish. 

If a speaker has good things to say, however, we'll listen to him even if he mumbles; 
and many of Mr. Atkins’ statements are good. One had suspected, but never quite formu- 
lated, a peculiarity in Greene’s technique: “Greene . . . frequently subordinates his char- 
acters to their environment instead of allowing them to dominate it.” (p. 44.) Or an 
eccentricity in Greene’s ethics: “Here was a very useful escape hole that Greene was to 
use to its full extent in Brighton Rock, the conviction that if wrongdoing is petty when 
set against a cosmic background, then there can really be little of evil in such wrong- 
doing.” (p. 63.) “We are led to believe that a bad Catholic, though not morally better 
than a good Protestant, actually lives on a superior level of being.” (p. 93.) And often 
Mr. Atkins gives a deft observation; in discussing The Confidential Agent, he notes that 
“K.’s nails were bitten down to the quicks. It is a sure sign of the fighting line.” (p. 103.) 

And his portrait of Greene as a writer is, while not always new, of the truth that 
shapes one’s own awareness. Mr. Atkins points out how Greene’s obsession with failure 
at times comes close to melodrama: in a Greene novel only the damned would dare to be 
neat. Not so much by what Mr. Atkins says as by what he implies, one realizes that a 
Greene hero is, in many ways, as stylized as a Kabuki chant: he’s either seedy, dirty, or 
sinful, and the worse he is the more tightly he is hugged to the author’s breast. 

And (still from the total impact of Mr. Atkins’ book, rather than from any particular 
passage) one realizes that a certain stylized technique accompanies Greene’s stylized 
characters. Many of Greene’s descriptions are but the traditional descriptions turned in- 
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side out. Where one writer poses like Camille and goes off into a rhetorical aubade on 
death and apple blossoms, Greene’s Muse has egg on her chin and sings of crooked seams 
and dirty eyes. Mr. Atkins calls Greene’s love for the repellent detail “sordidism,” and 
one remembers the gusto of the description of the cockroach derby in The Heart of the 
Matter, or Minty’s winsome habit, in England Made Me, of keeping a spider entrapped 
in his water-glass, or the way Mabel Warren, in Stamboul Train, keeps her pen clean: 
she wipes it on her skirt. Mr. Atkins’ observation of “the astonishing custom the sun has 
of shining on chamber pots” (p. 12) leads one to think that the traditional writer’s purple 
passage has merely given way to one that is distinctively Greene. 

Mr. Atkins’ perceptions, however, are not only bound in bad prose, but they are piled 
in some disorder. He chooses to discuss the works chronologically, and runs into the 
problem always latent in such a system: topics that cut across all the books are made into 
essays interrupting the account of one — as if a conductor were to halt the symphony for 
a moment and let the violinist have his play out. Consequently one finds the “discourse 
on sex” in the chapter on /?’s a Battlefield, and the dissertation on dreams in the chapter 
on The Ministry of Fear. (The digression on names, however, is given a chapter to itself.) 

But these problems in arrangement are of minor importance; more serious is the 
dubious quality of some of the discussions. After some interesting notations in the chap- 
ter on names, for instance—Greene’s habit of repeating, or near-repeating names (Crowle 
in It’s a Battlefield, Crole in The Confidential Agent; Bellows, Fellows, Fellowes and 
Bellairs, in various books), his use of bird names (Raven, Henne-Falcon, Chick) and of 
fish names (Tench, Skate, Salmon) — Mr. Atkins goes off rooting into symbolism in the 
monastic manner we have inherited from Freud, Jessie Weston, Maud Bodkin and who 
knows whom. “In Hebrew the word for fish (dag) also means ‘to be fruitful.’ Fish was 
connected with the worship of Aphrodite. . . .” (p. 143.) Such roe of modern criticism 


was, I feel, spawned by the foolish footnotes Eliot appended to The Waste Land. 
So Mr. Atkins’ account is a very tempered blessing. Books giving a whole purview 
of a contemporary figure are rare; one wishes this book were better done. 


Jack GARLINGTON 


University of Utah 





Conducted by Eileen Tarcay 


Here and There in the Humanities 


¢ “Wuo Is We?” 


George P. Elliott, in the Spring Book 
number of The Nation, April 25, has spot- 
lighted what can best be called a “tend 
away from a trend”: 

“Present-day Americans are engaged in 
a regular tidal wave of a movement to keep 
on doing what they’re doing and not to be 
we — that is, not to contribute intellectual 
articles to Partisan Review, etc., not to be 
New Yorkers either by birth or adoption, 
not to be connected with Columbia (or 
with NYU, CCNY, New School, Hunter, 
Fordham, Brooklyn, Queens, Union Theo- 
logical, Jewish Theological, or The Juilliard 
School of Music ).” 

Awareness of this movement led him to 
meditate on a puzzler. “Mostly, my per- 
plexity had turned about who the we was 
that I kept reading about in the literary 
and pensive magazines . . . the we that 
emanated from New York City. ...” He 
goes on: “Now you've got to take your hat 
off to the we 107 (that’s my count). By a 
strange codptation they form a club from 
which provincials east, west, north and 
south feel excluded. ... What’s special 
about we is that its members sometimes 
mistake the customs of the club for the 
mores of the commonwealth; which is mere 
egotism. But what irks me is that they then 
try to put themselves over on all the rest 
of the country as spotters of truth, foun- 
tains of tend, pontiffs.” 

Among the pontiffs he identifies are 
Diana Trilling, Eric Bentley, Louis Simp- 
son, Mary McCarthy, and Leslie Fiedler, 
“the we-most of all, one who tends to be a 
trendency to and of himself... .” And Mr. 
Elliott has entertainingly violent reactions 
to some of their pronouncements: 

To Louis Simpson’s remark that it no 
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longer seems important to us whether 
Byron had an incestuous affair—“O you 
of West Virginia, Wichita, Walla Walla, is 
not your reaction to a man seriously altered 
when you know he is practicing incest?” 

To Leslie Fiedler’s “Come Back to the 
Raft Ag’in, Huck Honey!” — “After I read 
it, I shriveled and shuddered, and was em- 
barrassed to shake hands with my closest 
friend.” The worst part, to Mr. Elliott, was 
the treatment of Moby Dick. What was 
important in the relationship of Queequeg 
and Ishmael was their love, and not any 
possible homosexual ingredient. “I hope I 
may never lose the innocence, if innocence 
it is, which believes that of love there can- 
not be too much, that love deserves respect, 
that love may have power to redeem its 
own impurities. 

And to a comment by one of the Parti- 
sans that nobody who had not been a Com- 
munist and then left the Party could pre- 
tend to understand modern America — 
“Boy, did I ever feel left out of the swim! I 
was never even a Schachtmanite.” 

One of the things Mr. Elliott most ob- 
jects to about the powerful we 107 is that 
“any young intellectual has practically got 
to listen to them.” And for this fact there 
are reasons both good and bad. 

“The good reason to listen is that they 
are not only very intelligent but also Amer- 
ican: i.e., when they feel each other’s pulse, 
what they learn ‘as nothing to do with 
Kenya or Iceland. To be sure, it’s not the 
pulse of America ..., any more than 107 
Boston typists or Southern Baptist preach- 
ers . . . feeling one another’s pulse, feel it. 
Still, what they feel has something to do 
with America. A lot of their generaliza- 
tions are true, a lot of their insights valid. 

“The not-so-good reason to listen to them 
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is that these are the Diors and Schiaparellis 
of intellectual fashion design. What they 
think today, you're apt to find yourself, in 
a Sears-Roebuckish way, sort of thinking 
tomorrow. . . . There is, alas, another rea- 
son which is no good at all: New York is 
the chief source of power —i.e., reputation, 
publishing, money.” A young intellectual 
had better get born in New York or at least 
go to Columbia; otherwise. . . . 

For all us non-we’s in the hinterland, 
Charles Elliott has a message: “O person 
sitting in darkness! In Scottsville, Minne- 
apolis, Athens, Intercourse, Waukesha, 
Mendocino City, R.F.D.! My double! my 
brother! Don’t let the we-ones wear you 
down! 

“If the inflated way is not for you, try a 
lesser one; try figuring out just what you 
yourself honestly think; try speaking only 
for yourself, discovering what you actually 
experience and believe, and saying it as 
well as you can. Doing this deflates the 
balloon-type ego, no doubt of that. But 
those who set about trying to know them- 
selves, to speak only for themselves, find 
that it’s not so easy as it seems. 

“Rather, that’s what / find.” 


@ Wuat Is America? 


A rather similar bafllement about who 
speaks for America and Americans is ex- 
pressed by Marshall W. Fishwick in 
“Where Do ‘American Studies’ Begin?” 
—a Charles E. Merrill Lecture at Stetson 
University. 

He says, . we have insisted on ex- 
plaining our culture from the top down, 
rather than from the bottom up.” Thus, 
speculation and clichés have been accepted 
almost unquestioningly. Of his own state, 
Virginia, one of the most studied, he re- 
ports, “. . . we are still as ill-informed about 
certain aspects . . . as we are about darkest 
Africa. . . . It is almost as if, by a silent con- 
spiracy, the state’s writers have decided 
that western counties, Republicans, Neg- 
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roes, and the twentieth century should be 
isolated and ignored.” 

When he turned to accounts of Ameri- 
can character and civilization for clues to 
the nature of Virginia, the bafflement grew. 
In contrast to many characteristics noted as 
“typically American” he found their oppo- 
sites in his state: rather than rudeness, so- 
cial equality, and plenty, Virginia reveals 
politeness, social inequality, and scarcity; 
rather than favoring a feverish pace, a cult 
of the future, fear of the military, mobility, 
and opposition to pageantry, Virginians 
are leisurely, glory in their past and their 
militaristic tradition, and “make a fetish of 
stability and pageantry.” “In short, the best- 
known summaries of America hardly apply 
at all to the oldest American state.” 

Professor Fishwick, who is Director of 
American Studies at Washington & Lee 
University, continues: “The conclusion is 
inescapable. We have begun to synthesize 
and generalize too soon, conjuring up 
American forests in which many American 
trees have no place. Thus have our scholars 
demonstrated what the world has come to 
view as a major American shortcoming: 
our love affair with simple solutions.” 

And he quotes Dr. Robert Spiller: “We 
will move a lot faster if we can stretch our 
minds to the theoretical question [what 
American civilization really is], as early in 
our development as possible, and devote 
the major part of our attention to trying to 
ask that question fully and soundly in 
terms of the local situation.” 


¢ FELLOWsHIPs AND Awarps 


Recipients of the ten prizes of $10,000 
each for distinguished scholars in the hu- 
manities were announced in the ACLS 
Newsletter, vol. X, no. 1. The awards were 
given to Bertrand H. Bronson, Louis Gotts- 
chalk, William Haller, Stephan Kuttner, 
Richmond Lattimore, Ernest Nagel, Henri 
Peyre, Ephraim A. Speiser, Mary Hamil- 
ton Swindler, and René Wellek. In the 
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same number, names of twenty-one schol- 
ars in the humanities receiving ACLS fel- 
lowships were given, together with descrip- 
tions of their research projects. 

The University of New Mexico an- 
nounces that poet Douglas Nichols has 
been awarded the second annual D. H. 
Lawrence Summer Fellowship, with resi- 
dence at the Lawrence ranch near Taos. 

Fellowships and scholarships will be 
awarded for The Annenberg School of 
Communication, which is to be inaugu- 
rated in September, 1959, at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The purpose of the new 
graduate school is “to prepare selected men 
and women individually, realistically and 
responsibly for creative leadership in tele- 
casting, radio broadcasting, journalism, 
publishing and the film arts.” For informa- 
tion write Patrick D. Hazard, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


* o * 


© CELEBRATING THE ARTS 


During the spring, impressive celebra- 
tions of the arts were sponsored and coordi- 
nated by three universities: 

At Cornell, Festival 13 of Contemporary 
Arts was held April 9 to April 25. In addi- 
tion to plays, lectures, operas, concerts, art 
exhibitions, and films, the university library 
displayed the papers of James Joyce, and 
the program included talks on Joyce by 
Harry Levin, Richard Ellman, and J. F. 
Byrne. 

At Wayne State University, the 12th 
annual Modern Poetry Week, April 27-30, 
was arranged by the Miles Poetry Room 
Committee. Irving Howe and Kenneth 
Muir discussed modern poetry, Vera Dun- 
ham lectured on Pasternak and other Rus- 
sian poets, Stanley Kunitz read his poems, 
and Wayne faculty and students read their 
own poetry. 

At the University of Connecticut, the 
Fine Arts Festival ran from April 12 to 
May 2. Plays, concerts, films, a modern 
dance program, the West Coast Artists Ex- 
hibit, and a jazz concert were among its 
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events. Included also were a jazz and verse 
“Beat Gathering,” a Little Magazine Ex- 
hibit at the Wilbur Cross Library, and dis- 
tribution of Fine Arts Magazine, a collec- 
tion of creative writing and art by students, 
faculty, and guests. 


¢ “CoMMUNICATION AND THE HuMAN 
CoMMUNITY” 


In ETC., Autumn 1958, S. I. Hayakawa 
presents us with some useful and hopeful 
concepts of the historical stages in human 
communication. He tells us that these 
ideas have been inspired by J. Z. Young’s 
Doubt and Certainty in Science (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951). 
“A very early method of ensuring commu- 
nication among people and creating socie- 
ties... was... the Stage of Social Organi- 
zation around a Physical Symbol. At first, 
Professor Young conjectures, the symbol of 
society must have been a meeting place: 


‘In no other animal is the habit of assembly 
quite so well developed as it is in man. The 
biological significance of the habit is that 
by it the brain associations necessary for 


,%” 


communications are formed. 

Next came the Stage of Social Organiza- 
tion around Verbal Symbols. As Professor 
Young says: “... each temple has its own 
spirit. How then can all temples serve as a 
means of association for a large group? At 
some stage arose the habit of speaking of a 
single god, resident not in one but in many 
temples. This was a discovery of very great 
power. The peoples who first learned it 
produced one of the greatest of human ad- 
vances.” A verbal symbol, particularly that 
of so powerful an idea as “one God, whose 
spirit is everywhere,” made possible social 
organization among people too widely dis- 
persed to celebrate rituals together. 

Next is the latest stage of human com- 
munication, The Stage of Organization 
around Shared Perceptions, perhaps the 
greatest advance of all. To illustrate, Dr. 
Hayakawa quotes from Strato, one of the 
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ancient Greeks, the directions for an ex- 
periment demonstrating that air is a ma- 
terial thing. Then he says: “What is im- 
portant to notice in Strato’s method of com- 
munication is that, instead of saying, ‘Lis- 
ten, friend, since I acknowledge the same 
god as you, you know that you can believe 
me when I say that air is a material sub- 
stance,’ he says, “You don’t have to take my 
word for it; you can see for yourself.’” 
That, in essence, remains the principle of 
scientific communication today: to make 
publicly confirmable statements. The sig- 
nificant thing about this way of communi- 
cation is that “it transcends local or regional 
loyalties and makes intercultural commu- 
nication possible.” 

“The act of communication, says Anatol 
Rapoport in Operational Philosophy . . . is 
the basic moral act.” The morality of the 
tribal stage was to maintain communica- 
tion and cooperation with your fellow 
tribal members by rituals at a common 
meeting place. In the stage of master sym- 
bols, the morality was to acknowledge ab- 
stract symbols and thus share communica- 
tion with all your co-religionists. “The 
morality of the Stage of Shared Perceptions 
insists that you try to maintain communi- 
cation and cooperation with everybody, by 
basing your communications on the simi- 
larities in human nervous systems and the 
similarities of the experience of those nerv- 
ous systems in their encounters with the 
observable world. One begins with the 
sharing of perceptions about commonplace 
or even obvious things, so that, with the es- 
tablishment of myriads of little agree- 
ments, larger and larger agreements be- 
come possible.” 

Today we are in a transition stage. 
“What is struggling to emerge out of the 
great moralities of the Stage of Master 
Symbols, no longer adequate as principles 
of human organization in a world sud- 
denly made tiny by technological advances 
in transportation and communication, is 
the even more general and all-embracing 
morality of the Stage of Shared Percep- 
tions.” 
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For Dr. Hayakawa’s complete exposi- 
tion, refer to ETC., vol. XVI, no. 1. In 
subsequerit issues of ETC. he will discuss 
the sharing of perceptions through art, 


literature, games, and other activities. 


¢ New JournaLs 


“After a lapse of thirty years, The Dial 
will resume publication as a magazine of 
fiction. It will appear four times a year be- 
ginning in October 1959.” This very wel- 
come announcement comes from the edi- 
tor, James H. Silberman. 

“At a time when the magazines which 
publish fiction grow fewer and fewer, the 
new Dial will seek stories of quality from 
both unknown and established writers, and 
especially those pieces which most maga- 
zines are unwilling to publish because of 
subject, style or length.” Self-contained sec- 
tions from novels will be printed. The early 
announcement is also a solicitation for 
manuscripts. Rates for stories run from a 
$100 minimum to a $1500 maximum, and 
all stories used will also be entered in com- 
petition for the $1000 Dial Award. 

“Besides fiction, each issue of The Dial 
will republish a selection from the files of 
the old Dial magazine. . . . Among the 
works which received their first publica- 
tion in its pages were Thomas Mann’s 
Death in Venice, Eliot’s The Hollow Men 
and The Wasteland, and Sherwood Ander- 
son’s I’m a Fool.” 

The new Dial will be available through 
bookstores at $1.50 a copy and by subscrip- 
tion at $5 a year. Address: The Dial, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Submit 
manuscripts to The Editor, same address. 


¢ In the West, a new venture is the publi- 
cation of Morning Star Quartos by John 
and Barbara Beecher at Rampart Press, 
Jerome, Arizona. “Morning Star Quartos 
appear at intervals. They present new work 
by rising poets of great reputation or none, 
the sole criterion for a poet’s inclusion be- 


ing the authenticity and impact of his po- 
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etry. The Quartos are set by hand in types 
imported for the purpose, are printed in 
large format upon choice papers and are 
illustrated with original block prints in 
vivid color.” Single issues $1. Subscrip- 
tion $3 for series of four. 


e Writers’ CoNFERENCES 


Brewster Ghiselin, director of the Writ- 
ers’ Conference at the University of Utah, 
announces the staff: Stephen Spender and 
John Berryman, who will alternate in the 
poetry and short story workshops; and Her- 
bert Gold, who will conduct the novel 
workshop. Conference dates are from June 
15 to June 26. 


¢ In connection with Utah State Univer- 
sity Summer School, Logan, there will be 
a Rocky Mountain Writers Conference and 
Workshop, “an event of special interest to 
all writers interested in using Rocky Moun- 
tain history, folklore or scenic wonders as 
background for writing.” Under the chair- 
manship of Professor Ira N. Hayward will 
be this staff: Ray B. West, Jr., Juanita 
Brooks, Helen Hinckley Jones, and Wil- 
liam R. Palmer. The Conference will be 
held from June 22 to 26. Coordinated with 
the Conference and with the summer 
school will be an Institute for Writers and 
Teachers in Utah History and the Rocky 
Mountain West, June 15 to July 17. 


e An Institute in Technical and Indus- 
trial Communications, under auspices of 
Colorado State University, will meet July 6 
to 10 on the campus at Fort Collins, Colo- 


rado. 
- - a 


¢ BrsLioGRAPHICAL Notes 


Women: Radcliffe College is sponsoring 
a biographical dictionary: Notable Ameri- 
can Women, 1607-1950. Suggestions are 
requested by the editor, Edward T. James, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass. . . . 
A pamphlet describing the Sophia Smith 
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Collection of materials relating to the his- 
tory and activities of women may be ob- 
tained by writing the director of the collec- 
tion, Mrs. Margaret S. Grierson, Smith Col- 
lege Library, Northampton, Mass. The col- 
lection is particularly rich in the woman 
suffrage movement, development of higher 
education for women, and the writings of 
women journalists, political leaders, educa- 
tors, novelists, and missionaries. 

Writers: The Library of Congress has 
received a grant of $200,000 for the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources to compile a Na- 
tional Union Catalogue of Manuscript Col- 
lections. . . . The spring book number of 
The Nation, April 25, contains an account 
by J. G. Weightman of the contemporary 
experimental novelists in France, termed 
the neo-realists: Robbe-Grillet, Sarraute, 
Butor, and others. . . . Information about 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald Society and the Fitz- 
gerald Newsletter may be had from Mat- 
thew J. Bruccoli, 204 Thornton Hall, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

The West: One ACLS fellowship proj- 
ect, undertaken by Howard R. Lamar of 
Yale is “The Americanization of the Far 
Southwest, 1850-1912”—a_ political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural history of the forma- 
tive period in the territories of Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
(A rough count shows that out of 50 fel- 
lowships and grants-in-aid awarded by the 
ACLS during the past year to mature schol- 
ars in the humanities, only 5 went to west- 
erners and those 5 were in California. Are 
Rocky Mountain scholars unqualified or 
unenterprising?) ... The May number of 
Western Folklore will be an extra large 
issue devoted entirely to Utah folklore. 


* * * 


¢ SUMMER GATHERINGS 


From June 8 to 12, the University of 
Utah will present the 1959 Folk Music 
Festival: 


15 lectures, 4 concerts, and “a 
hootenanny.” On the program will be John 
Greenway, author of Folk Songs of Protest; 
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S. J. Sackett, president, Kansas Folklore 
Society; Ed Cray, UCLA folklorist and in- 
strumentalist; Olive W. Burt, author of 
American Murder Ballads; Utah folksing- 
ers Rosalie and Jim Sorrels; and Dr. Louis 
C. Zucker, president, Utah Folklore So- 
ciety. A registration fee of $10.00 covers 
admission to all events; single admissions 
are $.50 to teachers and students and $1 to 
the general public. 

From June 15 to 26, the Department of 
English at the University of Utah will con- 
duct a Workshop in Focusing the Lan- 
guage Arts on Writing, for elementary, 
junior high, and high school teachers. The 
Workshop offers 3 hours credit. Dr. Ken- 
neth Eble is director, and Dr. William 
Dusel is guest leader. 


THE WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, announces two summer 
conferences. Dr. C. V. Huenemann will 
direct the Mark Twain Conference, June 
15 to 19. Dr. H. A. Pochmann will present 
a series of seven lectures on “The Mind 
and Art of Twain”; Miss Berenice Beggs, 
Dr. John W. Hollenbach, Dr. Walter Blair, 
and Dr. John C, Gerber will also present 
papers. ... An English Workshop on “The 
Teaching of Literature” will be conducted 
from June 22 to June 26 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Georgia Clifton. 

At the University of Michigan, June 22 
through August 14, a Linguistic Institute 
will be held, with a wide offering in ap- 
plied and theoretical linguistics. Detailed 
information may be obtained from Profes- 
sor Albert H. Marckwardt, Director. 
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